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For the Companion. 


SUNSHINE COTTAGE. 


“DEAR JENNY,—Come to us till you can turn 
round; there’s plenty of room. AUNT BETTY.” 


“DEAR NIECE,—I am sorry to say that your uncle, 
Louise and I are all going off to stay several months. 
Our arrangements are made and our tickets are 
spoken for. Very sorry for it, but you see how im- 
possible it is for us to invite you here, etc., etc. 

AUNT JULIA.” 

“Quite an elaborate letter,’ said Dolly Pear- 
son, as Jenny read it through with a choking 
voice. “Aunt Betty hasn’t any sentiment to 
spare, but what more could youask? It’s a cor- 
dial invitation. Is she rich?” 

“Rich!” exclaimed Jenny Rose, with wide- 
open eyes; “why, no indeed. Her husband is a 
cabinet-maker, and she’s got eleven children.”’ 

“E-l-e-v-e-n!”’ ejaculated Dolly. “Goodness; 
and are they all at home?’ 

“T don’t know.” 

“Where do they live?” 

“In a little. town in New England, Grafton, it 
is called. I never saw any of them in my life.” 

“But you have seen the other aunt.” 

“O, yes,” and there was a little bitterness in 
the smile; “when father was living, they came 
here for the country air for several seasons.” 

“And I conclude that they are rich.” 

“Yes, they have been getting richer and richer. 
Uncle is a fortunate speculator, and every thing 
he touches changes to gold.” 

“How mean of them not to take you with 
them,” said Dolly, her honest eyes flashing: 

“Just as well,” responded Jenny, quietly, 
though her lips trembled a little; “I should not 
have been happy with them. They are very 
worldly and fashionable, and I am—in mourn- 
ing.” 

Jenny was an orphan. Her father had been 
dead three years, her mother as many months. 
The little homestead, very poor and small, was 
all they had left her, and in the place where she 
was born there was nothing for her to do that sat- 
isfied her ambition. So she decided to let the 
little place and go to some larger field. Spe 
longed also for companionship, for the love of 
some one nearer than friends and acquaintances. 
We have seen the letters she received from her 
nearest of kin. 

“Shall you go, Jenny?” asked Dolly, after a 
long silence. 

“Yes, I think shall,”’ said Jenny. “I want to 
look upon the face of my mother’s favorite sis- 
ter; want to see my cousins. If their home is 
not agreeable to me, I can change it for some 
other, in time. I should like to be useful to 
somebody, and I must earn money for myself, 
by-and-by.” 

Jenny had a tearful leave-taking at last. The 
rough little depot was filled with friends waiting 
to see her off. The lunches, the flowers, the lit- 
tle gifts they pressed upon her, taxed her inge- 
nuity to the utmost in storing them away, and 
yet every little memento was precious. 

The day proved dreary and rainy. Jenny set- 
tled herself to her book, but soon fell to dream- 
ing, and as was her wont, building mammoth 
castles in the air, speculating as to what man- 
ner of people she was going among, fondly hop- 
ing to trace the features of her own dear mother 
in the face of Aunt Betty, longing to find in the 
cousins congenial natures; and when the train 
stopped, she was still busy with these ever 
thronging conjectures. 

“Grafton? Ten miles staging, miss; is it North 
or West?” 

“Really, I don’t know,” murmured Jenny, puz- 
zled by the question. “I am going to my un- 
cle’s, Mr. Jared Lothrop.” 

“OQ, Reddy Lothrop,” said the rough driver, 
with a smile; “he’s West Grafton, as everybody 
knows. Cabinet maker, isn’t he? Made a coffin 
on’y last week, f’r a little fellow ’twas pretty 
nigh tome. All right, miss; jump on. Ill set 





So Jenny, very much relieved, got into the 

stage, which was soon filled with a motley com- 

pany, some with bundles, and some with babies, 

and others with newspapers. 

“So Reddy’s up for s’lectman,”’ said a leathern- 

Visaged man, as he pushed his spevtaclt’s higher, : 
and wiped his heated face. e 

“Wal, yas; ’nI guess he’ll git it, too.” 

“Do’ no,” said another; “Reddy’s the right 
man, but I guess he finds it all he kin to do to 
git along now; spoil him and his business to 
take office.” 

“Sho! Reddy’d see to that and be Gov’nor 0’ 
the State, besides,’ spoke up a tall Yankee, with 
a nasal voice. “Reddy is active and smart.” 

“Smart in every thing but makin’ money,” said 
a corpulent farmer; “that he’ll never do, but his 
sons and darters may for him, mebby, if they 
can manage to git educated rightly.” 

“?Teven of ’em,’’? muttered another, senten- 
tiously, and Jenny felt her cheeks burn, for fear 
of what might come next. She need have been 
under no apprehension, for though all had a 
word to say for Reddy, not one spoke of him 
slightingly or derisively. 

“He surely must be a good man,” she said to 
herself, just as the horn sounded, and suddenly 
the coach stopped. 

“Somebody for Reddy’s, I guess,” said the 
farmer, looking round, and when Jenny prepared 
to get out, they could not do enough to help “the 
harnsum gal.” 

No sooner had Jenny set foot on the green- 
sward, no sooner her two small trunks come rat- 
tling down, than a cloud .of humanity in trou- 
sers and another in home-made calico frocks sur- 
rounded her. 

“You’re Cousin Jenny, I know,” said a sweet- 
faced girl of sixteen. ‘Here, Hamlin,—he’s my 
twin brother, cousin,—take this trunk, and you, 
Johnny and George,—they are twins, too, Cousin 
Jenny,—you take the other. O, mother ’ll be so 
glad!”’ 

“And these are my cousins?” asked Jenny, 
with a broad smile, despite the cordiality to this 
one, solitary child, for the throng of petticoats 
and jackets had such a very ludicrous appear- 
ance, as they swarmed around her. 

“Yes, this is Lucy,—Lucy, put your hair back; 
and here’s Johnny, and George, and this is Pe- 
ter, and that is Lilly with Nina, they’re next to 
the youngest, and this is Libby, and the last pair 
of twins were too small to come out.”’ 

They had turned the corner of a small potato- 
patch, and Jenny could have screamed. It 
seemed to her that a toy-house had been set in 
the midst of a garden, and she could hardly be- 





you down within a red o’ the house, and some 0’ 
the boys "ll be on hand, I: reckon, to carry the 
fixin’s,’? 


lieve her senses when she saw the two trunks 





, aa word seemed a pearl or a sunbeam. 


SUNSHINE COTTAGE, 


“why, where do they put you all? Where will 
they put me?” 

“Dear me, why there’s plenty of room,’’ ex- 
claimed the speaker, whose name was Caroline; 
but in another moment alittle round body of a 
womah cainé dut, sti8hitie hi ‘her ‘eyes, streané 
ing all over her hair, radiating from every line 
of her body, and as beautiful as a picture. 
“Why, my darling, you are the very image of 
your sweet mother!” was the first exclamation, 
and Jenny found herself clasped in a most mo- 
therly fashion, to the heart of her new aunt. 
“We've been looking for you and longing for 
you all the week,” said the little woman, and 
‘Do 
‘You know for three days the children have been 
down to the corner, thinking the coach might 
have brought you? Did you ever see such a 
swarm?” and her cheery laugh rang out, and 


on the instant. 
““The more the merrier, say father and I,’’ she 
coutinued, smoothing out her bit of a black silk 
apron; “but come in, come right in. I want to 
show you the prettiest sight in the world.” 
Meantime all the flock had disappeared, at 
some sign from the mother, probably, and Jenny 
found, to her astonishment, that she did not 
have to stoop as she put her foot on the thresh- 
old of the door. 
was so very, very small. 
Jenny felt bewildered. 


most the dimensions of a palace. 
light and cheerful, filled with common furniture, 


by the magic touch of taste. 


framed, some of them exquisitely mounted. 


just stand there, as Jenny did, and look. 


at the end of the parlor. 
“It’s very small, you see, but then’”—— 


How white, and pure, and sweet.” 





disappear in the tiny doorway. 





Jenny declares that it set a bobolink to singing 


But for all that, O, the house 


No sooner had she en- 
tered than the first room shecame to assumed al- 
It was long, 


no doubt, but every thing glorified and beautified 


Such wonderful brackets, which Aunt Betty 
afterwards explained were the work of the boys, | #long somehow. You see they’ve been through 
at odd hours. The lounge and sofa were covered | the school here, and 
with light, bright calico, and abounded in great | There’s Hamlin, he’s half crazy to study mathe- 
puffy pillows, finished off with fringes and tas- | 
sels. The pictures were wood-cuts, colored and | and Susy, she’s for the languages; isn’t she, 


‘Reddy calls this house the india-rubber nest,” 
faughed Aunt Betty, “and I know you will laugh 
to see how curiously we have made the most of 
it. Here is your room,” and she opened a door 


“O, it’s beautiful, it’s really delightful. Where 
did you get the design for that dear little bed? 


“Thank you,” said Aunt Betty, her handsome 
“And—you live there?” she said, in dismay; eyes shining; “‘why, you see we have to have so 


| many nooks and corners, that it taxes our inge- 
| nuity somewhat, to make them all attractive.” 

| “What a lovely painted floor; you surely did 
' not do that!” 


| “O, that’s a contrivance of the girls. They 


| have a chance to earn a little money, and so they 
| put down this wonderful carpet of wall-paper 
| and varnished it themselves. They were deter- 
| mined that Cousin Jenny should have a carpet.’’ 
| “I never heard of sucha thing,” said Jenny, 
delightedly, as she inspected the tiny toilet-table, 
| which was a gem in its simple way, the closets 
| that were let into the wall, the seats that were 
boxes as well} the snowy curtains looped with 
| pretty ribbons, manufactured—shall we say it?— 
of paper. 

“And now you must have something to eat,” 
said Aunt Betty. “I left it all to the children; 
| we are a busy little community, and as the boys 
help as well as the girls, it makes the work light. 
| But you haven’t seen that prettiest sight in the 
| world I promised you.” 
| Into another room, small but so neatly ar- 
| ranged that its size was no discomfort, Aunt Bet- 
ty led the wondering Jenny. There, in a great 
broad cradle, laid two little girls, as beautiful as 
the morning, looking exactly alike, with peach- 
pink cheeks, and brown rings of eurls with gold- 
en threads among them, and the tiniest pearls of 
teeth just showing under their scarlet lips. 

“It is most beautiful, Aunt Betty,’ cried Jen- 
ny, delightedly. “I never saw any thing lovelier 
in my tifs.” + 

Jenny turned from the twins to the table. 
There were three or four children moving noise- 
lessly about, no confusion, no chattering, no hur- 
ry, but the table was spread with white bread 
and golden butter, and eggs, and chipped beef, 
and cake, and honey. It was evident that Aunt 
Betty was no common woman, to have trained 
these children thus efficiently, each to know his 
or her particular duties. 

After tea Aunt Betty led her all through the 
little home, and they each laughed heartily at 
the numerous contrivances for comfort and stow- 
age. Twoof the rooms in which the boys slept 
were fitted up with regular bunks, and each boy 
was expected to leave his bed in apple-pie order, 
to keep his room fresh and sweet both with 
broom and with mop. The girls had each her 
little cot, and the white curtains blew up at the 
open windows, disclosing sweet-briar rose bush- 
es, and climbing vines, and stalwart trees, 
through which glimpses of the blue sky could be 
enjoyed. , 

In all her life Jenny had never seen so admir- 
able a system, such active and willing co-opera- 
tion of labor. 

Mr. Lothrop was large and portly, with twink- 
ling eyes, and a face as genial and sunny as that 
of his sweet, comely wife. He was, as he ex- 

pressed himself, the happiest man alive. 

“We’re not rich,” he said, “not even well off 
enough to fit the boys for college, though may be 
if they could git there, they’d push themselves 








| learned all they can. 


matics, and George wants help in book-keepin’, 


| mother? and Carry will never be happy till she 


There were crickets, and carpet-chairs, and chairs | learns music, and two or three of them are mas- 
with duck covers, trimmed with all cheerful | tet hands at pen and pencil—but I do’ no; seems 
colors, and every thing was so free from dust, 
dirt and confusion that it was really a treat to 


if every thing was plenty here, but money.” 

“Pll tell you what,” said Jenny, with newly 
wakened interest, “if you could contrive to build 
a school-room on the premises, I’ll undertake to 
be the teacher. I have a fair knowledge of 
mathematics, have studied Latin, French and 
Italian, with papa, ever since I was old enough 
to read, understand the rudiments of music suf- 
ficiently to teach, at all events, and am not un- 
acquainted with pencils, and card-board, and 
water colors. What do you say?” 

“Why, I say ’ll do it!”’ exclaimed Reddy, his 
face lighting allover. “I guess Prévidence has 
sent ye, for the thing’s been heavy on my mind 
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for the last year or two. It’s oncomfortable for 
@ poor man to feel that his children are dissatis- 
fied with the little he can give ’em. Mother, 
shall we put a new ell onto the house, or fix up 
the old barn?” 

“The barn, I should say,” responded Jenny, 
growing enthusiastic over the proposed under- 
taking. “It will be very easy to put in a few 
seats and a desk or two. I am sure I shall have 
admirable attention from all my cousin-pupils. 
And as I have stored my piano at some expense, 
if you can find room for it, I will send for that, 
and so make Carry happy.” 

Happy! there is no word in the language that 
will express the jubilation which ensued when 
this proposal was made known. Hamlin, a fine 
looking fellow of seventeen, and Carry, his twin 
sister, were enthusiastic in their admiration of 
Cousin Jenny. 

“We never so much as dreamed you would 
stay with us,’’ Carry said; “and now you are go- 
ing to be just like an angel sent from heaven.” 

And Jenny only answered, “I have been lonely 
and idle long enough.” 

To work they all went, father, and sons, and 
daughters, too. Even Jenny and her aunt were 
drawn into the work, and in due time the barn 
was transformed into a neat, convenient school- 
room. Jenny inaugurated a new system, as she 
was principal, school committee and teacher, all 
in one. The classes were to commence at ten and 
close at two, for ordinary lessons; the music and 
drawing were set apart for Wednesday and Sat- 
urday afternoons. The exemplary system of 
home-work continued just the same, and Jenny 
wrote to her friend, Dolly Pearson: 

“I have found my place at last, and am as thor- 
oughly happy as I can be. Two or three of the 
neighbors have applied to me for admittance into 
the model school, as they call it, and are willing to 
pay liberally. The fame of your humble friend is 
steadily increasing, and who knows but a Grafton 
Academy may yet rear its tall front in some conspic- 
uous place in this pretty town, 

“You ask me how [I can live among so many chil- 
dren? My dear friend, | cannot begin to tell you 
how beautiful it is. We live in a little world of har- | 
mony. Each child knows what is required of it, and 
never fails in its duty. There is no wrangling or 
jealousy. I have seen households controlled by 
three children, in which it was impossible to live in 
peace, but here, each one respects the rights of the 
other, each one labors for the other’s happiness, and 
the result is a quiet and beautiful home. 

“Our evenings are simply delicious; music, the 
fine arts,—for one or two of the boys are quite profi- 
cient in modelling in wax and clay,—recitations, and 
a happy time generally. God does indeed set the 
solitary in families, and I can never cease to be 
grateful that He has given me so pleasant and con. | 


genial a home. I have given the little house its 
name; it is, SUNSHINE COTTAGE.” 
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For the Companion. 


HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY. 

It was a beautiful evening in the latter part of 
May. A gentleman was taking a stroll through 
his vegetable garden, but what he saw there did 
not afford him much satisfaction. True, there 
were little green plants pushing their heads above 
the soil, but they were so smothered with weeds | 
that it was plain they would never come to perfec- 
tion unless carerully hoed, and that speedily. 

As Squire Worthy, for that was the gentleman’s 
name, pursued his way to that corner of the gar- 
den where corn had been planted, a still sadder 
spectacle was revealed, for there the weeds had | 
the soil quite to themselves. | 

The corn, which he had put into the ground in | 
pleasant anticipations of a bountiful harvest, had | 
mouldered away in the darkness, with no prom- 
ise of a resurrection. } 

“Here’s a pretty state of things!” said Squire | 
Worthy to himself; “but luckily it isn’t too late | 
to plant over again.’’ And thereupon he went | 
from one to another of his farming neighbors in 
search of one able and willing to help him in | 
this emergency; but the answer was the same | 
with them all—they were so busy with their own | 
farm work they had no time to spare for any one | 
else. 

Then, as a last resort, he went home and took | 
counsel with his wife, 

“Why don’t you get one of the Tuttles?”’ asked 
she. 

“Who are they ?” 

“Why, don’t you know the Tuttles that live in| 
the little yellow house just back of the church? | 
The woman has washed for me several times. 
I’ve heard you say nobody ever did up -your 
shirt-bosoms so well.” 

“[ remember; but you don’t want me to ask 
her to undertake the garden, do you?” 

“No; but she has two boys who would be glad 
of something to do; the older one, Levi, she con- 
siders quite a prodigy, too.” 

“Let us have the prodigy, by all means,” said 
the Squire. 

A few minutes later he was knocking at the 
door of the small yellow house with his ivory- | 
headed cane, and as the summons was answered | 
by Levi himself, the bargain was completed with- 
out delay, 





| 


| The next morning Levi appeared in the garden 
bright and early, aud Squire Worthy, having ex- 
plained to him what he wished to have done, 
said,— 
“fam obliged to leave town on business, and 
shall be absent several days, or perhaps a week 
or two, so I will settle with you before I go.” 


Then he paid the boy a fair price for the antici- | 


pated day’s work, and departed, feeling very well 
satisfied that this matter was off his mind. 
For a few hours Levi hoed away vigorously; 
then, finding that no one was watching him, he 
relaxed his efforts, and occasionally sat down 
under a pear tree in a corner of the garden to 
rest fora few moments. In this way the morn- 
ing wore on, and at noon he went home to dinner. 
He made a very long noon of it, and soon after 
he returned he saw Mrs. Worthy go out of the 
front door and lock it after her, which seemed to 
indicate that there was no one left in the house. 
Then said Levi to himself, “What’s the good 
of working here in this hot sun? O, my, how it 
scorches my back! Nobody’il know how long 
I stay, and I’ve got my pay, any way. Good 
mind to clear out. Hi! there’s Sam Dolittle, with 
his gun. Hollo, Sam! where you going?” 
“Going hunting.” 
“Hold on a minute. 
Levi. 
“Allright. Come on,” answered Sam. 
And that was the end of Levi’s day’s work. 
When Squire Worthy returned from his jour- 
ney he found his garden very little improved, 
while he was surprised to see only a luxuriant 
crop of weeds where the corn should have been. 


Pll go with you,” said 


boy, and he began to ask himself why he should the accident was a serious one, as they had sent for 
not apply for the place. The more he thought the doctor; and when he had reached this point, his 
of it, the more plausible it seemed; and before ents ales. mane 
the town clock had struck nine, which was the pa oot on him?” 3 y- Hadn't 
signal for the dispersal of the little company, he)". out ran Mr. Baker, beckoning to the doctor ag 
quite had made up his mind to speak to Mr. “he ran. 
| Price that very night. | “Whoa, whoa!” drawing his reins. “Nobody sick, 
| So he waited till the last of the loungers was I hope,” said the doctor; though I fear, if the truth 
gone, and then, as Mr. Price began to put up his were known, he was sécretly hoping just the con. 
| shutters, he said, plunging into the matter head trary. 
foremost.— “None of my folks, doctor, but there’s been an ae- 
? HT %, - a .. 
“I heard you say you wanted a boy to take cident at Mr. Black’s. Have you got a message from 


‘. . them?” 
| Ben’s place. I should like to come, if you’d “No; but they may have sent one. I’ve been off 
| take me.”’ 


. all the morning, and shouldn’t have got it if they 
“You!” said Mr. Price, looking him over from | paq.” 
head to foot. “And who are you?” | Then there’s no time to be lost, for the old gen- 
“I’m Levi Tuttle, sir.” , tleman’s had a fall. He was out in the barn, and 
“Now I know just as well as I did before, went through the trap-door. He’s a good deal hurt, 
Who is your father?” I'm afraid. ae boy, Joe, bes here a minute ago, 
“| haven’t any father. Mother lives in the lit- 984 Said they'd sent for you. 
M . pe The doctor turned back without more words, and 
tle yellow house behind the church. , 1 duis Mr. Black’s } , 
“ey th 20 teilien: Seiniiies tines wan just as he was driving up to » Black’s house, was 
a: ery = . eee q ety a you," met by Dea. Adams. 
said Mr. Price, feeling in haste to close his store; 


“Anybody sick here?” queried the deacon. 
and Levi, seeing that this was intended for a dis-. «No, but the old gentleman has met with an acci- 
| missal, took his leave. 


He fancied he saw, also, dent—pretty serious, I’m afraid,” jumping out and 
that Mr. Price was favorably impressed with hitching his horse. 
him, as in fact he was. | ‘How did it happen?” 

The next day, according to his promise, Mr. ' — wae up in the barn loft, and fell through the 
Price asked such of his customers as chanced to “— —iem iene ant enka 
be from Levi’s neighborhood concerning him, | o°0? YOU 2ou't say 20! ee. Se 

‘Site ung AM, no chance to say any thing more, for the doctor was 

but could learn little except that his mother was | 


4 2 | now hurrying towards the house. 
very poor, and that it would be a great thing for; It happened that the deacon’s route took him di- 


the boy if he could secure the place. He had rectly past the dwelling of Mrs. Nudd, who was Mr, 
about decided to take him on trial, when he hap- | Black’s niece, and, furthermore, that at the identical 
pened to call at Squire Worthy’s on some busi-| moment when he came opposite the dwelling, she 


| day, which meets at half past two. 


ing-rooms of more thickly settled communities. 


“Why, how is this? Your prodigy seems to | 
have overlooked this spot altogether,” said he to 
his wife, who had followed him into the garden. 

“O, I guess not,” said she. “Weeds always 
grow faster than vegetables.” 

Miss Sniffins, who was picking up chips in her 
yard, which adjoined Mr, Worthy’s garden, now 
came and put her head over the fence. 

“T can tell you why your corn don’t grow,” 
said she, in the off-hand way which was one of; “Levi Tuttle—stop a minute; why, that must 
her peculiarities. be the boy who hoed my garden,” said the Squire, 

“Well, let us hear,” said Squire Worthy, smil- | laughing. 
ing. “You remember him, then.” 

“Because it wasn’t planted,” said she. “Iwas| “Ihave good reason to;” and the Squire told 
thinking of getting the Tuttle boy to hoe my gar- | the story which you have already heard. 
den, but when I saw how he did yoursI rather| “It’s very lucky I inquired of you,” said Mr. 
thought I wouldn’t. ’Tisn’t hardly worth while | Price, “for I was thinking of taking the boy into | 
to hire boys to sit.round under pear:trees. I | my store.” 
could do that myself on a pinch. e Pon’t let me prejudice you,” said the other. 

“So that’s the way he passed his time,’ ob- | “I know nothing against him excepting the cir- 
served the Squire. cumstance I have mentioned.” 

“Yes, a good deal of it; and that isn’t the worst, “And that is enough,” said Mr. Price. 
either. It was about two o’clock when you went| So when Levi came to Mr. Price to learn his 
out, wasn’t it, Mrs. Worthy?” decision, he received a decided negative. 

“Let me see—I don’t remember precisely,” said | “You would not answer my purpose at all,” 


ness or other. As he was leaving, he asked,— 
“Do you happen to know any thing of a Tuttle 
family who live in the neighborhood ?” | 
“Tuttle— Tuttle? No, I don’t remember to 
have heard of a family by that name. Probably | 
they have moved into the neighborhood lately.” 
“T don’t know how that is. The woman, I be- 
lieve, goes out washing; but it’s the son, Levi, I | 
wanted to know about in particular.” 








was in the yard hanging out clothes. 
“Good- morning, Dea. Adams. 
town ?”’ called she. 
“Wa-al, nothing special. Of course you've heard 
about your Uncle Simeon?” 
“Uncle Simeon? I haint heard any thing since 
Sabbath day. Iseehimthen. Nothing bad, I hope.” 
“Pretty bad, I should say, seeing as he’s fell from 
the loft clean to the barn-floor. It must be forty 


Any news up 


| feet, at least.”’ 


“Mercy sakes! 
a jelly!” 

“T don’t know the extent of the injury—the doctor 
was going in just as I drove along. "Taint very like- 
ly he’ll get over it—a man of his age.” 

“Get over it! It’s a wonder it didn’t kill him out- 
right. Well, Aunt Spear ought to know it. Josiah! 


Why, it must have mashed him to 


here, you, Josiah, run over to your Aunt Spear’s and 


tell her Uncle Simeon’s met with an accident, and’s 
just alive! Stop a minute; tell her I’m going over 
to see him, and if she wants to go too, I'll call for 
her. Then you come back and tackle up.” 

“OQ ma’am, mayn’t I drive you over?” 

“Yes, yes; there, go ‘long; don’t stop to talk.” 

Away flew Josiah, his grief at the sad news some- 
what consoled by the fact that he would be the first 
to tell it, and still more by the prospect of a ride. 

“How lucky that I'd just finished my wash!” said 





Mrs. Worthy. “Yes, it must have been, fornow | said Mr. Price, after telling him what he had 
I think of it, I went to the Dorcas Society that | heard. “I must have a boy who can be trusted 
Yes, it must | when I am absent as well as when I am present.” 

Levi was so surprised and mortified at this un- 
expected turn of affairs that, for a minute or 
two, he could do nothing but hang his head and 
twirl his thumbs; then, recovering himself, he 
said,— 

“T never ’ll do so again, I promise you.” 


have been just about two.” 

“Well, you hadn’t been out of the house twenty 
minutes when the Tuttle boy shouldered his hoe 
and went off with that Dolittle fellow. Pda 
good mind to call him back, but, thinks I, it’s 
none of my business; perhaps he’s working by 
the job.” “T hope you will not, for your own sake,” said 

“Next time I hire a hand I'll take care not to} Mr. Price; “but I can’t afford to try experiments. 
pay him before his work is done,’ said Squire | I must have a boy I know to be honest.’ 
Worthy. Thus Levi learned by his own experience, as 

“Did you do that? Well, you were a—um— , many others have learned before him, that— 
that is, you weren’t so sharp as I should have | aside froma higher and nobler motive—Honesty 
expected.”’ is the best policy.” 

“Nevertheless, if the boy had been honest, it 
would have made no difference,”’ said the Squire. 
“If!’? repeated Miss Sniffins, scornfully. 





eS 
For the Companion. 


YOU CAN’T BELIEVE ALL YOU 
HEAR. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

Mr. Baker was going from the house to the hay- 
field with a pitcher of molasses and water in his 
hand, when a boy, or rather a half-grown young 
man, came rushing into the yard in breathless haste, 
and making wild gesticulations to attract his atten- 


“If ifs and ands were pots and pans, 
There'd be no need of tinkers.’” 
So saying, Miss Sniffins returned to her chip-bas- 
ket. 

For a short time Levi avoided Squire Worthy, 
for his conscience told him he deserved a castiga- 
tion, and he feared he should get it; but a month 
or two having passed away, during which no no-| ¢ion, 
tice was taken of his delinquency, he concluded | “O Mr. Baker,” shouted he, while yet a great way 
he had not been found out, and congratulated | off, “I’ve come to borrow your tackle-and- falls! 
himself on what he called his “success.” Old Black’s fell through the trap-door, and they 

One evening, about six months after this cc-| can’t get him up.” 
eurrence, Levi was lounging in Mr. Price’s store, | _“‘He has! When—how did it happen?” replied 
which was a favorite resort for the men and boys | M: Baker, setting down his pitcher, and hastening 
of the village, answering to the clubs and read-! © ae ae pera 

© S “They found him just now—don’t know how it 
happened,” said the other. 

“Is he much hurt? Do they want my help?” 
| There’s lots o’ folks there now. Don’ know 

“Yes, Ben’s a good boy, and I’m sorry to bose | whether he’s much hurt or not—guess so—they’ve 
him, but he’s had a first-rate offer, and I can’t re-| sent for the doctor ;” and with this fragmentary re- 
fuse to let him go, though it will put me to aj Ply, Joe Tozer darted away as suddenly as he had 
good deal of inconvenience. By the way, per- COM: 
haps you know of a lad you could recommend to 
supply his place?” 

“I don’t think of any now,” said the other, | 
“but Pll bear it in mind.” 


Now Levi knew that Ben was Mr, Price’s store-' and told the story to his wife, saying that he feared 





While there he heard Mr. Price say in answer to 
a remark from some one,— 


“Don’t weigh more’n a hundred. The trap-door 
must have been awful rottin. I should think they 
might raise him without a tackle-and-falls.” 


“Very extraordinary !’’ said Mr. Baker to himself. ! 


Then Mr. Baker, like a dutiful husband, went in . 


Mrs. Nudd, as she took her empty clothes-basket and 
, went to the house to array herself in garments befit- 
| ting the occasion. 

| “And how lucky that I should happen along just 
| in the nick of time!’”’ said the deacon, as he drove on. 
, When Mrs. Nudd stopped at Aunt Spear’s door, 


° 
, She found that lady ready and waiting, band-box in 


hand. 
| “Be careful; it’s a borried bunnit,” said she to Jo- 
siah, as he tossed the bandbox into the back of the 
| P : 
wagon, while she clambered up in front. 
| “A borried bunnit? What’s that for?” queried 
| her niece. 
“It’s a mourning one, dear. It’s well to be pre 
| pxred for the worst. Poor Simeon! he had his ways, 
but still he was my brother”—already beginning to 
speak of him in the past tense. 
| “I can put a black ribbon on mine,” said her niece, 
alluding to the bonnet. 





| Mr. Simeon Black sat in his easy chair reading his 

| paper when the doctor drove up to the door, and, 

| hitching his horse, entered the house without knock- 

| ing. 

| “Is your husband up stairs?” he said to Mr. 

| Black, who, hearing the front door open, had put 
her head over the baluster. 

| “He’s in the sitting-room. Walk right in,” said 
she, blandly. 

| The doctor obeyed, but stopped short in amaze- 
ment when he beheld the man whom he had been 
led to suppose had hardly a whole bone in his body, 
sitting upright in his chair, with his paper before 
him. He instantly recovered his professional cool- 
ness, however, and, depositing his medicine-chest 

| on the floor, seated himself by his patient. 

“Glad to see you so comfortable,” said he, smiling 
blandly. “I feared it might be a great deal worse. 
Nothing more than a sprain, perhaps?” 

“Worse? Sprain?” repeated Mr. Black, wonder 
ingly. 

“Do you mean to say that you were not at all in- 
jured by the fall?” asked the doctor. 

“TI don’t know what fall you mean, unless it’s Ad- 
am’s fall,” replied Mr. Black, facetiously; «and I 

_S’pose that didn’t hurt me worse than other folks.” 

“Is it possible that I’ve been the victim of a prac 
tical joke?” exclaimed the doctor. “Did you not 
send for me this morning, post-haste ?”’ 

“Send for you? NotI. Glad to see you, though 
—rather you'd find me well than sick.” 

“Um, um—some mistake—another person,”’ mute 
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mured the mortified doctor, snatching up his medi- 
cine-chest and making for the door. 

“Don’t hurry, doctor,’’ said Mr. Black. 

“Thank you—driven to death! Good-morning, ! 
sir.” 
“Lost his dollar this time,’’ chuckled the old man, 
as the doctor shut the door. 

Scarcely had the dust of the doctor’s wheels sub- 
sided, when the minister’s tall form was seen coming 
through the gate. 

He rapped softly, as if fearful of disturbing those 
within, and the summons was answered by Mrs. 
Black. 

She was rather surprised to see her pastor, for she 
thought he knew better than to make calls Monday | 
morning; but she settled her cap, smoothed her 
apron, and received him graciously. 

“I’m glad to see that you feel submissive under 
this melancholy dispensation,” said he, taking her 
hand. “The old gentleman is still alive, is he not?” 

“The old gentleman ?” repeated she. 

“Excuse me, madam; your husband.” 

“My husband alive! I guess so; he was when I! 
come out.o’ the settin’-room five minutes ago.”’ | 

“He can’t last long, I suppose.” | 

“Wal, sir, I don’t know why he mayn’t. He’s well 
along in years, to be sure, but he’s hale and hearty, 
and likely to outlive many a younger man, for aught | 
Isee.” 

“Mrs. Black, there must be some mistake here. | 
Hasn’t your huaband met with any accident?” | 

“None at all, sir. Did you hear that he had?” j 

“I did, but I rejoice that it was a mistake;” and | 
the minister took his leave, promising to call again | 
ata more convenient season. 


| 


| 


| tale 
The next arrival was that of Mrs. Nudd and Aunt 


Spear, who opened the door softly, tiptoed up stairs, | 
and made their way to a chamber where Keturah | 
sat sewing. 

“Why, how glad I am to see you!” cried she, 
starting up and greeting them both with a kiss. 
“Take your things right off. Give me the band-box. 
Anew bonnet, aunty ?’’—raises the cover and peeps | 
in. “Mercy, it’s crape! Nobody dead, I hope.” | 

“I hope not, dear,” said Aunt Spear; “but I didn’t | 
know how soon I might need it. I calculated to 
stay till it’s all over, if I could be of any use. How | 
is your poor father, dear?” | 

“Father—why, he’s well—never better in his life,” 
said Keturah, opening her blue eyes to their fullest | 
extent. 

“Then there wa’n’t no bones broken, after all,” 
said Mrs. Nudd. “But you mustn’t raise no false 
hopes on that account. He can’t be well, after such 
afall. Most likely there’s bleeding inside.” 

“Why, Cousin Nudd, what do you mean? Father 
hasn’t had any fall, nor nobody else in this house, 
unless it’s Tommy. He fell down the back stairs; 
but he’s always doing that; it doesn’t hurt him any; | 
he bounces like an India-rubber ball,’ laughing 
merrily. 

“Well, I never was so beat in my life! So nothing 
has happened to nobody, and here we’ve come all 
this way on a fool's errand, and washing-day, too,” 
said Mrs. Nudd, in a tone of vexation. “I’ve the 
greatest mind to just turn round and go home again.” 

“You shall do no such thing, cousin, You shall 
stay and spend the day, and we’ll have a great deal 
better time than if there was sickness in the house; 
only, for pity’s sake, don’t say any thing to father 
about the crape bonnet!’ and Keturah fell to laugh- 
ing again. 

The matter was not destined to end here, how- 
ever, for the news of Mr. Black’s accident had spread 
through the town, and persons kept flocking to the 
door to make inquiries and offer aid. 

The worst of all was, when little Mr. Moses, car- 
penter and undertaker, appeared at the door, and 
announced, with a solemn visage, that he had come 
“to measure the old gentleman.” 

He received his answer from the “old gentleman” 
himself, who, being naturally of an irascible turn, 
and unable longer to control his wrath, bawled at 
the top of his voice,— 

“Hadn’t you better wait till I’m dead?” 

Mr. Moses probably thought that he had, for he 
slunk out the gate without another word. 

“Now,” said Mr. Black, “if I can find out who 
started this story, I’ll have a settlement with him on 
the spot.” 

“°Twas Dea. Adams told me,” said Mrs. Nudd. 

“Then Joe shall go to the deacon and see who told 
him. I'm going to sift this matter tothe bottom.” 
So Joe was despatched to Dea. Adams, who said he 
had the story from the doctor; and such was the 
g00d deacon’s indignation at being so duped, that he 
himself accompanied Joe to the doctor, who said 
that Mr, Baker had told him. 

Then all three went to Mr. Baker, who, having 
listened to their errand, turned to Joe with an unex- 
pected outburst. 

“Who told me the story? Why, you yourself, you 
Tascal. Do you mean to deny it? Then come along 
with me to Mr. Black. I’ll see if I’m to be made 
game of in this fashion.” 

Poor Joe attempted to say something in self-de- 


every time he opened his mouth, he at length aban- 
doned the effort. 

“Here’s the culprit, sir,’’ said Mr. Baker, when he 
had brought Joe into his master’s presence. ‘He’s 
at the bottom of all this mischief!’ 

“What, you, you jackanapes—you—yon,” gasped 
Mr. Black. ; 

“I didn’t! Inever!” said Joe. 

“What, do you pretend to say you didn’t tell me 
your master, here, had fallen from the loft?” asked 
Mr. Baker. 


, see, gentlemen, how the mistake arose. 


: shower, and I’ve got some hay out.” 


a yard square, which we called the “sheep-hole.” 





“T never said no such a thing,” said Joe, 
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“Perhaps you didn’t intimate he was injured to 
that degree that he couldn’t be raised without ma- 
chinery ?” continued Mr. Baker, sarcastically. 

“I never,”’ persisted Joe. 

“Then perhaps you’ll be good enough to state for 
what purpose you did ask to borrow my tackle-and- 
falls.” 


We brought our water from the stream at the foot of 
the knoll, where the bateau was moored. 

To avoid the more stagnant water near the bank, 
we used to step into the boat and dip it up over the 
side. Farr was just about to step from the shore 
into the boat with the pail when a snap of twigs 
caught his ear. The snapping of a twig was an omi- 
“*Cause old Black had fell through the trap-door.”’ | nous sound with us in our exposed situation. 

“You hear him, gentlemen,” said Mr. Baker, with This seemed to come from the bank a little above 
a triumphant glance from Mr. Black to the doctor} the stream. He glanced quickly, and saw through 
and the deacon. “And now, perhaps you'll be good | the bushes, indistinctly, a long, black object stealing 
enough to state who you meant by ‘old Black.’”’ | down towards him! 

“I meant Page’s old horse, o’ course; they allers; With a cry of terror Farr dropped the pail and 
calls him that.” came up the knoll “‘at three jumps,” to use his own 

A smothered laugh was heard from Keturah, | expression. 
which emboldened Joe to add,— 

“Golly! I should think you'd a knowed nobody ’d 
want them things to raise up master.” 

“So I did,so I did, Joseph; but—hem—ha—you 
Well, I 
It looks likely for a 





ready lighted the lantern. 


just in time to see Farr dive in at the “sheep-hole.” 

Thinking there was an enemy in close pursuit, 
Fred and I sprang to drop the door; while Scott 
climbed up the log-fence, gun in hand. 

“What is it?”’ Fred cried out, cocking his gun and 
glancing eagerly around. , 

“I don’t know,” was Farr’s lucid explanation. 
Then he got upon the fence beside Scott and peered 
excitedly over. 

This did not make the matter very plain to the 
rest of us. 

Said Fred, “I should like to know what frightened 
you, any way. 

“Well, I guess you'd have thought it something to 
be frightened at!” said Farr. 
him, Scott?” 

“T thought I saw something,’ Scott admitted. 
“But it darted away like a shot.” 

“Well, itcame after me like a shot, you’d better 
believe!’ said Farr. “The first I saw of it, it was 
crouching almost to the ground and coming towards 
me. Icame up this hill at just three jumps, and the 


must bid you all good-day. 


“One moment, if you please,” said the doctor. “I 
should like to know how it was that J came to be 
mixed up in this affair.” 

“Yes, Joseph, answer that,’’ said Mr. Baker. 
“Didn’t you say the doctor had been sent for?” 

“Yes, but I didn’t say ’twas him. "Twas Wattles, 
the horse-doctor.” 

So Mr. Baker, the deacon and the doctor departed, 
looking very crestfallen; and Aunt Spear remarked, 

“Wal, you can’t believe all you hear, that’s cer- 
tain.” “Didn't you see 
Which remark we will adopt for the moral of our 


——_+or—_—_———_ 
For the Companion. 
A NARROW ESCAPE. 
By ©. A. Stephens. 


It would be hard to find a wilder or more remote 
locality than that of our camp at the head of Parma- 
chenee Lake. All about us was an unbroken wil- 
derness for thousands of square miles, and what sort 
of animals it might contain we could only surmise. 
Judging from the tracks we saw in the mud on the 
shores, some of them had broad feet and ugly nails. 

There were also prowling gangs of woodsmen—out- 
laws—of whom we saw occasional traces, and who 
had had their haunts in these wilds since the civil 
war; deserters and “bounty jumpers,” now turned 
robbers and marauders. 

We had chosen for the site of our camp a wooded 
knoll on the west bank of the Magalloway, about a 
quarter of a mile above the lake. The camp itself 
was a strong structure, built of green spruce-logs, 
somewhat after the fashion of a small log-house. 

In addition, we had, at the suggestion of my fel- 
low-voyager, (Mr. Scott Whitman,) surrounded the 
camp with a close log fence nine feet high. The en- 
trance was through an aperture in “the fence, about | 


hole!” 

“But what did it look like?’’ asked Fred, getting 
on the fence, and glancing sharply about the camp. 

“Well, I don’t know, exactly. 
looked dark-colored, and it came after me like a 
streak of grease. Another foot and it would have 
caught me, as sure as you live! I didn’t hear its feet 
at all;” this was about all Farr could tell. 

“What did you think it looked like, Scott?” per- 
sisted Fred. 

“Why, it is so dark Icould not see very well,” 
said Scott. “It went out of sight among the spruce 
tops so quickly I only barely got one glimpse of it.” 

“That must have been a queer animal,’ Fred 
laughed. 

“Twas a sneaking catamount!” exclaimed Farr, 
“That’s what it was.” 

“Might have been, possibly,” Fred said, rather in- 
credulously. “Wish I could have seen it, though.” 

“Well, I wish you could!” cried Farr, who did 
not quite like the humorous view of the chase in 
which the rest of us were indulging. ‘“Ishould have 
been very willing to change places with you just at 
that time; and if you wish to show your pluck, you 
may go and bring that pail of water.” 

“All right,” said Fred, and went and brought it. 

Farr would not say any thing more, because we 
laughed at him. But there really was something 
that sprung at his heels as he rushed for the camp. 
What it was we could not tell. As Fred said, it 
might have been a panther, or it might have been a 
large and ferocious lyux, such as are sometimes 
fallen in with in this section. After snow comes 
and the weather gets cold, all wild creatures are 
more dangerous. 

After this encounter we were more cautious about 
going out after night-fall; but Farr’s “streak of 
grease”’ was always a standing joke with us. 

The beast did not come near the camp after that; 
and the only glimpse we had of any creature larger 
than a lynx was on a brule, or burnt track, extend- 
ing up-the slope of a large mountain about two 
miles to the west of our camp. 

Formerly this slope had been covered with a 
heavy growth of pine, but a forest fire had killed it 
years ago. The great trunks lay upon the ground in 
all positions; and a pigmy growth of white-birch, 
poplar and cherry bushes had sprung up about them. 
It was a sunny, warm place, and one of the best lo- 
calities for partridge shooting I have ever found. 

We went there frequently for partridges; and I 
think it was about a week after Farr’s adventure 
that Fred and I were there together one afternoon. 


I recollect that we had just come out of the firs 
into the brule. We had not fired, and were moving 
quictly among the bushes. Often we would sec half- 
a-dozen of the birds sitting together on a log in the 
sun. We had only to creep near them quietly to 
obtain good shots. Suddenly Fred stopped short 
and laid his hand on my arm, then drew back a step. 

“See any?” I whispered. 

Fred pointed with his finger, and my eye follow- 
ing, I saw—past the clump of bushes, on a great 
fallen pine trunk, at a distance of a hundred yards 
or upwards—a sight that electrified me in an in- 
stant. 

Stretched out on the great log, and half asleep in 
the sun, was a long, gray animal that had, to say the 
least, a very formidable aspect. It would be diffi- 
cult, at that distance, to state just how long it was, 
as it lay there; but it seems to me that it must have 
been from six to seven feet. 

One great paw and foot hung partially over the 
side of the log next to us, as also the end of its long, 
furry tail. Its enormous head was stretched for- 
ward drowsily, and to my eyes it looked as large as 
a peck measure. 





This opening we secured with a gate of hewn planks, 
sliding between strong stakes on the inside of the 
fence. 

Once established inside of this log fortress, we felt 
very tolerably secure. It had been no small task to 
build it; but our two guides, Fred Bartlett and Char- 
ley Farr, were adepts in the use of the axe. During 
the nights some one of us was generally awake; and 
we kept our guns loaded and at hand. 

Some curious sounds and noises used from time to 
time to issue from the thick forest about the knoll 
during those long November nights. I think that it 
was during the second week we were there that 
Fred, who was doing drowsy sentinel duty one night, 
waked us. 

“Just come out here a minute,” he said. 

We roused up and went out. 

Fred had climbed up on the inside of the log 
fence; and we got up beside him. 

“Hark!” he said. 

We listened. Some moments passed. Then dis- 
tinct on the cold, damp air, there came a singularly 
prolonged and piercing cry, from seemingly a long 
way off. 

“I’ve heard that cry more than a dozen times,” 
said Fred. 

“Any idea what it is?” Farr asked him. 

“No; never heard any thing like it before in my 
life.” 

It was repeated again and again, at intervals of 
five or ten minutes. 

“T don’t believe that it is an animal,’’ Farr said. 

“Isn't it the Cannucks, (our name for the prowling 
woodsmen,) trying to frighten us?’’ said Scott. 

This was a rather improbable supposition. 

We went back to our sleep. 

Fred said, the next morning, that the sound had 
continued for an hour or over after we had gone to 
sleep. 

The next night Farr woke us at a few minutes 
after two o’clock, to hear the same cries again. 
They seemed more distinct this time. But we could 
not conceive what produced them. 

The second night that followed, Scott told us that 
at a quarter before five o’clock he had heard the cry 
twice, but it seemed very faint and far off. I do not 
think that even the second time we heard it, that it 
was within three miles of the camp. 

“Ah, I tell you, fellows, there are things in these 
woods that folks don’t know about,” Fred would 
say, occasionally. 

This was a pet conceit of his; and indeed we never 
did know what made that noise—unless it stood con- 
nected with a rather startling, yet laughable, adven- 
ture of Farr’s that happened two nights later. 

He had taken the pail to get some water for tea, , 





The rest of us were in the camp, where we had al- | 
But hearing. the outcry, | 
we seized our guns and sprang out into the yard— | 


thing was at my heels when 1 rushed through the | 


It was long, and it | 


It was a perfect picture of savage indolence—one 
that I, certainly, had no wish to arouse—especially 
as we had nothing but partridge charges in our 
guns. 

I glanced to Fred. He shook his head. 
feared lest we should awake the monster. 

Very cautiously we stepped back out of sight 
among the bushes and made off with as little noise 
as possible. 

Inever doubted that this animal was a panther, 
anda large one. Very likely the old fellow was in 
the habit of hunting partridges on the brule himself 
—so we surmised. And not wishing to question the 
rights of an older proprietor, we gave him the 
| ground without dispute. 


Teven 





—+>—___—— 
For the Companion. 


| HOW WATCHES ARE MADE. 
There is no more wonderful or curious piece of 
, mechanism than a watch. Have you ever seen a 
| jeweller take one of these little instruments for 
, measuring time,—which are so common that we sel- 
| dom stop to think of their marvels,—to pieces? If 


; 80, you must have been struck with the large num- 
| ber and variety of minute parts, each fitting exactly 
|in its place, and all acting together in perfect har- 
| mony and order, of which the watch is composed. 
Observe how very small indeed are the screws 
| which hold together the various wheels and shafts; 
| how almost invisible are the grooves in the little pin- 
| ions; how exact must be the skill which adjusts each 
piece, and with what minute care each piece must 
| have been made at first. 
| Of all mechanisms, the watch most reminds one of 
| the functions of the human body. Its intricate and 
exquisitely adapted machinery is not unlike the bod- 
ily structure. Its ticking is like the beating of the 
| heart, or the pulsations of the blood. Its winding 
up is like the nourishment of food to the human 
body. It stops, as does human life itself, when its 
| mechanism is worn out, or its vital force is no longer 
| renewed. 








WALTHAM WATCH FACTORY. 


As the watch is the most interesting of all ma- 
chines, so the processes by which it is produced from 
simple wires of steel, plates of brass and ingots of 
gold or silver, are very curious to observe. 

There is no industry which more strikingly shows 
the wonderful skill of man’s hands, or the won- 
derful ingenuity of his inventive powers. To go 
through a watch-factory and see to what perfection 
the making of each particular part, however small, 
has been brought, is to observe the result of centu- 
ries of trial, study, patient labor and mental struggle. 
For the first watch, which was large and cumber- 
some, was as unlike the beautiful piece of art now 
produced, asa barn is unlike a Gothic cathedral. 

By the politeness of Mr. Robbins, who is the Treas- 
urer of the Waltham Watch Company, we recently 
had the pleasure of passing through its remarkable 
factory. It is ahuge brick building, or series of 
buildings, standing directly on the banks of the 
Charles River. As you pass from one room to an- 
other you are constantly surprised and interested by 
the successive operations to which your attention is 
called. 

Here are six hundred, and sometimes eight or nine 
hundred operatives, men, women, girls and boys, 
seated at variously sized tables. Each one has some 
special task, and is working at some curious machine 
of a more or less complex nature. There is every- 
where the whirl of the wheels, which, impelled by 
the engines in the cellar, and pullies ranged along 
the walls, keep the machinery in motion. 

Scattered around on the tables are all sorts of lit- 
tle pieces of mechanism, in a ruder or more finished 
state, passing continually from a less to a greater 
state of perfection. 

What strikes you most, perhaps, is the minuteness 
of nearly all the labor. The men and girls are 
working upon little bits of steel or brass, sometimes 
so small that you can scarcely see them. Out of the 
plain metal the. exquisitely working machines turn 
out perfect pieces under your very eyes. Let us take 
note of some of the most curious. 

If you closely examine the mechanism of a Wal- 
tham watch, you will be able to discern some very, 
very little screws, so minute that with the naked eye 
you can only make out their general form. Looking 
at them through a microscope, you see that they are 
as perfect in every respect as the larger screws 
which you are used to seeing every day. Their 
grooves are as distinct, they are as smoothly and 
brightly polished, and they have “slots” in the top 
in which to insert the screw-driver. 

These tiny pieces are made of a plain steel wire, 
by a machine invented for the purpose. You can 
see the wire inserted at one end of the machine, 
| whence it passes to a part which cuts it, forms the 
| shape of the screw, and makes the grooves. Thena 
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steel arm pounces upon the screw, carries it over 
to another part of the machine, which cuts the 
slot and polishes off the serew, and then drops it 
inte a little seive, completely made. 

Under the machine is a curious little pump, 
which continually spurts fine jets of oil upon the 
different parts of the apparatus, to keep it 
smoothly running. 

These screws, when put on white paper, look 
like little specks of steel; and their smallness 
may be judged when it is said that it takes one 


,serted into a red-hot hole, where the enamel is 
fused hard on the copper. 


* 


COMPENSATION BALANCE. 





hundred and eighty thousand of them to weigh | 
a pound, In Europe they are made almost en- | 
tirely by hand; and before the Waltham machine | 
was invented, it took nine men to make as many 
of them a day, as one girl can now make with its 
aid. About five thousand of them are turned 
out each day on this one machine. 





SIZE OF SCREWS, SCREW MAGNIFIED, 





All the minute parts of the watches are made 
at Waltham by machinery, and in this respect | 
the manufacture is very different there from that 
in the noted European watch-making factories. | 
As machinery is more exact in its operations | 
than the steadiest human hand can be, a greater 
uniformity in the running of watches is thus ob- 
tained. 

Equally curious with the making of the minute 
screws is the fashioning of the other tiny parts. 
One machine punches a plain round piece of 
brass; another makes it a skeleton-wheel; a third 
cuts the teeth on a score of wheels; yet another 
polishes it; then it goes into a room where it is | 
immersed in a solution of gold, thus gilding it; 
and it comes out one of those beautiful little 
wheels which yon see moving so exactly on its 
pivot in the completed watch. 

Another apparatus is used to fashion the 
escapement wheels, with their oddly-turned teeth, 
and the compensation balance, the most conspic- 
nous of all the wheels of a watch, with its two 
sections, held together by a thin, diametrical bar 
of steel, and its outer and inner rims of brass and 
steel. This compensation balance is one of the 
most important inventions in the modern watch; 
as the different degrees of the contraction or ex- 
pansion, by cold or heat, of the copper and the 
steel rims, keep the balance constant in all tem- 
peratures, 

The minuteness of the work on a watch, and 
the extreme care that is taken to give the utmost 
precision to the whole, may be judged from the 
delicacy of the guages and balances which are 
used to measure and weigh each several part. 
For no piece, however small, is put into a watch 
until it has been thus measured and weighed. 





FIRING THE DIALS. 


The scales used for the latter purpose are so 
exquisitely adjusted that a speck of dust will 
make them turn. They are enclosed in a glass 
case to keep out the least breath of wind; and 
they will weigh the fourteen hundredth part of a 
grain. 

There is also a gauging machine for measuring 
thicknesses, with a dial and hand, which will 
measure the twenty-five thousandth part of an 
inch; and a simple piece of paper, placed in it, 
will make the dial hand whirl quickly around its 
face. Still another machine measures the hair 
springs to the one five-hundredth of an inch. 

One of the most interesting rooms is that in 
which the dials, or white faces of the watches, 
which you look at to tell the time, are made. 
These are at first plain, round copper pieces, 
cut out of the sheets by machinery. A prepara- 
tion of white enamel, which is a sort of glass 
ground very fine, mixed with water, is spread 
over this copper piece; and when it is dry it is in- 





It is then ground with fine sand and again 
subjected to fire to give it the glossy appearance 
which we see on the watch’s face. The hour fig- 
ures, dotted circles, and even the little bits of 
letters that form the words, “Waltham Manufac- 
turing Company,” near the top of the face, are 
painted on it by hand; the workmen using very 
small brushes, and being obliged to’ bend very 
closely over this very minute task. 

A round hole is cut out of the dial at the bot- 
tom, and the lesser dial, wherein the second hand 
moves, is a separate inserted piece, 

Another curious room is that where the differ- 
ent brass pieces are gilded by means of batteries 
and gold solutions. 

In still other rooms, the operations of testing 
the accuracy of the watches, finishing off and 
forming and ornamenting the silver cases (the 
gold cases are made in New York) are to be wit- 
nessed, 
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A WORK-ROOM, 


The watches are tried, as to bearing different 
temperatures, by first being placed in little draw- 
ers where the air is made very warm, and then 
in similar little drawers where it is more than 
freezing cold. In order to test whether the works 
will go in whatever position the watch may be 
placed, the watches are put into a series of boxes 
where they lie in all positions, from upright to 
horizontal. 

A record is made by figures of the exact dimen- 
sions of every piece in every watch—all the watch- 
es being numbered,—so that if any piece in a 
watch is broken when in use, the owner may 
send to the Waltham factory for an exact dupli- 
cate, which will be certain to fit. 

All the machinery used in the Waltham fac- 
tory is made in a machine-shop attached to it. 
The machinery is impelled by four engines of 
twenty-five horse power each; water is supplied 
to the building by a steam pump from Charles 
River; they have a fire apparatus, which, happily, 
has never been put to use, and two immense boil- 
ers. The hours of work are from seven to twelve, 
and then from one to six; and at present the fac- 
tory turns out three hundred watches per day, or 
at the rate of ninety thousand, of all degrees of 
accuracy and cost, a year. 

Watches are valuable according to the accuracy 
with which they keep time. It is this one quality 
that makes all the difference between the repu- 
tations of two watchmakers, whose whole merit, 
indeed, consists in the exactness of their skill in 
making watches keep good time from year to 
year. The Waltham factory, by replacing, al- 
most entirely, hand work by machinery, have 
reached a high degree of uniform accuracy. Some 
of its watches have been known to vary not more 
than five seconds in a year, and it may be said 
that its best grades of watches do not probably 
vary, on the average, more than from one to two 
minutes a year. The factory is, we believe, much 
the largest, not only in America, but in the world. 


—~+o—_—_—_—_ 


STARTING RIGHT. 

In many schools there is great eagerness to get 
on, and little care about the first elements of 
study. But so learned a scholar as Edward Ev- 
erett declares that the first principles are the im- 
portant ones. He says: 

“To read the English language well, to write 
with dispatch a neat, legible hand, and be mas- 
ter ef the first four rules of arithmetic, so as to 
dispose of at once, with accuracy, every question 
of figures whith comes up in practice, T call this 
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an excellent education. 


attainments, a little geology, and all other ologies 
and osophies, are ostentatious rubbish.” 
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ONE TOUCH OF NATURE. 


My sketch was finished, and I turned to go, 
Yet lingered for a minute to compare 

The painted cottage in my folio 
With that which stood within the landscape there. 
How feeble was my picture, despite all my care! 


The cotter’s wife was standing at her door, 
And saw her husband coming down the lane, 
And, catching up her baby from the floor, 
She hurried out to meet him once again, 
Lavish of treasured smiles that were not spent in vain. 


Their meeting all his weariness relieved; 
His drudgery to merriment gave place; 
Exchanging burdens, she his tools received, 
And he, the baby, nestling to his face. 
So went they back contented to their dwelling-place. 


Weak was my sketch, and weak the matchless hue 
Which nature shed around on land and sea, 

Beside the beanty of affection true 
That simple meeting there revealed to me. 
Nothing on earth with human love compared can be! 


++ 
THE EARLY FALL ELECTIONS. 


Five of the States held elections on the 18th of 
October, and three others had done so previous 
to that day. The general result was a remark- 
able change in the political standing of several of 
them. 

The first election was in North Carolina, and 
although the State had previously been Republi- 
can, the members of the party expected to lose 
it. Events in the South have been of a character 
to strengthen the Democrats; and the same 
causes are expected to operate in other States, so 
as largely to increase the number of Democratic 
congressmen from that section. Nobody, there- 
fore, was surprised to learn that the Republicans 
had lost two of their three members of Congress 
from North Carolina, and that the Democrats 
had elected seven instead of five members. 

Next came, in the first and second weeks of 
September, the elections in Vermont and Maine. 
In both these States the Republicans fully held 
their own, choosing Governors by large majori- 
ties and electing all their members of Congress, 
except in one district of Vermont where there 
was a “bolt’’ and a failure to elect anybody. 
One of the members re-elected in Maine was Mr. 


| Blaine, the Speaker of the present House. 


Up to the 13th of October, then, nothing had 
occurred to indicate that there was a political 
revolution in progress, but the elections on that 
day startled the whole country. Ohio has been 
a Republican State for many years. In 1873, ow- 
ing to divisions in the Republican ranks, and 
some other causes which we have not reom to 
explain, a Democratic Governor was chosen by a 
very small majority, but the Republicans were 
confident of carrying the State this year. They 
were disappointed. The Democrats obtained 
more than twenty thousand majority. But this 
was not the worst of the Republican disaster. In 
the present Congress there are thirteen Republi- 
can and seven Democratic members from Ohio. 
Three weeks ago the Democrats elected thirteen 
members and the Republicans only seven, just 
reversing the proportion of the two parties, and 
giving to the Democrats a gain of six members. 

Indiana, also, although usually deemed a close 

State, has seldom failed to give a small Republi- 
| can majority. This year the Democrats carried it 

by about fifteen thousand majority. The Legis- 
lature elected is Democratic, and this Legislature 
will choose a Democratic Senator to succeed Mr. 
Pratt, who is a Republican. In the present Con- 
gress there are ten Republicans and three Demo- 
crats from Indiana. The new members are eight 
Democrats and five Republicans,—a Democratic 
gain of five, and a corresponding Republican 
loss. 

Iowa did rather better for the Republicans. 
The candidates for State offices nominated by 
them were elected by large majorities, but the 
Democrats succeeded in electing one of their can. 
didates to Congress, the whole delegation of nine 
in the present House being Republicans. 

The young and growing State of Nebraska, 
where there were four sets of candidates, chose 
the Republican State officers and the single mem- 
ber of Congress by a heavy majority. West Vir- 
ginia went Democratic, as usual, and elected all 
three of the Democratic candidates for Congress. 
The Nebraska Legislature just chosen will elect 
a Republican Senator to succeed the Democrat, 
Mr. Tipton, and the West, Virginia Legislature 
will choose a Democrat to succeed the Republi- 
can, Mr. Boreman. Thus each of the three Sen- 
ators who retire will have for a successor a gen- 
tleman of different politics. 

Surveying the whole field of the elections 
thus far held, we find that the Democrats have 
made large gains. Including Oregon; which chose 





j have been determined. 


a good education. And if you add the ability to |a Democrat, in the summer, nine States have 
write pure, grammatical English, I regard it as elected sixty-three members of Congress, if we 
These are the tools. | count that district in Vermont where there is yet 
You can do much with them, but you are help-|a vacancy. 
less without them. They are the foundation; | and eighteen Democrats from these States in the 
and unless you begin with these, all your flashy | forty-third Congress. In the forty-fourth Con- 


There are forty-five Republicans 


gress there will be but thirty Republicans and 
thirty-three Democrats. 

Before this number of the Companion wil] 
reach its readers the great November elections 
will have taken place, and the political standing 
of the whole country for the next two years will 
We shall then know 
whether the Democrats have hoped for too much 
in expecting, as they do at the time we write, 
that a majority of the House of Representatives 
will be of their way of thinking. 





GUY FAWKES’ DAY. 


This number of the Companion is dated the 
5th of November, which is a day famous in Brit- 
ish history. It was on that day, in 1605, that the 
great gunpowder plot, with which Guy Fawkes’ 
name has been forever connected, did not suc- 
ceed. On the 5th of November, 1688, the great 
English revolution begun by the landing of the 
Prince of Orange, afterwards William III., at Ta- 
bay. And in the Crimean War the great battle 
of the Inkermann was fcught and won on the 5th 
of November, 1854. 

The Gunpowder Plot, however, is chiefly what 
makes the day memorable. It was an act of re- 
venge upon King James I. and his government, 
devised by a few fanatical Roman Catholics, all 
of whom, even Guy, or more properly Guido, 
Fawkes himself, were gentlemen by birth and 
breeding. The plot was crazy in its conception, 
and clumsily carried out. It is to the credit of 
the Catholics that a lord of their own religion 
exposed the treason and caused it to be frustrat- 
ed. All the chief actors were arrested, and either 
slain at once, or tortured and finally executed on 
the scaffold. 

The day was made a holiday, and until lately 
there was a special service of thanksgiving in all 
the English churches, to commemorate the es- 
cape. The occasion used to be made one for car- 
rying about through the streets of English towns 
an effigy, horribly dressed, to represent Guy 
Fawkes, and the men and boys would sing as 
they marched, the words; 

“Remember, remember 
The 5th of November, 
The Gunpowder Treason and Plot. 
There is no reason 
Why the Gunpowder Treason 
Should ever be forgot.” 

In late years the effigy has sometimes been 
made to represent persons who were particularly 
disagreeable in a political or religious way to the 
people; but the custom has now mostly died out. 


A SKYE MINISTER. 

The island of Skye, off the coast of Scotland, is 
chiefly known for its breed of dogs, whose ugliness 
and long hair make them fashionable. The full- 
blooded Skye terrier is marked by a natural “water- 
fall,” which hangs over his eyes, through which he 
peeps or squints at his proud master or doting mis- 
tress. But the island has another claim for notoriety. 
It boasts of a minister of a parish church, whose 
father, grandfather and great-grandfather filled the 
same pulpit from which he preaches, and is fitting 
his son to be his successor. Not only does he illus- 
trate that genius for and the tendency to a profession 
may be hereditary, but he proves the falsity of the 
old proverb, “A Jack at all trades, good at none.” 
For he is chairman of the School and Parochial 
Boards, road contractor for the district, a noted 
breeder of setters, and an extensive sheep farmer. 
Evidently, whatsoever his hand finds to do, is done 
with might. He cannot be said to be slothful in 
business, and if he serves the Master with equal dili- 
gence, the parish is to be congratulated on having 
good minister; one who seems to be fully furnished 
for every work, and whose favorite hymn is certainly 
not, “My drowsy powers, why sleep ye so?” 





————__+e+-—____—_ 


A PROFESSOR IN TROUBLE. 

The Germans are famous for speculations in phi- 
losophy. They build up splendid systems without 
any foundation, and love these the more tenderly, 
because they are spun of moonshine. They have & 
hearty dislike for the practical sense of Americans, 
which will not accept beautiful theories without 
proof; and a Yankee, with his volley of questions, is 
& most unwelcome companion. 


Many years ago, a wide-awake Yankee, generally ‘ 


supposed to be Calvin E. Stowe, visited Germany, 
and called upon an eminent professor in one of 
the universities. The professor received him cor- 
dially, and began to unfold a system of philosophy, 
of which he was enamored. The Yankee visitor 
checked him in his excursion into cloud-land, and 
began to ask him questions about the meaning of 
words. The professor answered, but did not ex- 
plain. Then came new questions, which puzzled 
the dreamer. New answers only brought more per- 





plexiig questions, which he cotilan’t explain at all, 
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until at length the bewildered professor, losing all 
patience, exclaimed in despair,— 

“Mein Gott, forgive Christopher Columbus for 
having discovered America.” 


~>- 


A YARN CONGRESS. | 
“The International Yarn Congress” recently met 
at Brussels for the purpose of establishing a “uniform 
system of numbering and classifying yarns.” If it 
has been successful on the continent it should be 
invited to hold a few sessions in this country, where 
yarns are so many and different as to perplex those 
who would keep “‘up with the times.”” The classifica- 
tion of the yarns in the newspapers, Congress, Legis- | 
latures, Associations, not to speak of those in private 
life, would greatly aid such as desire to know what to | 
read or hear, and don’t want to hear or read they don't | 
know what. The Congress, instead of classifying, 
might find it expedient to shorten certain yarns, or | 
repress them altogether; an act of consideration | 
which would entitle it to the gratitude of a long-suf- 
fering people. Spinning yarns, with due regard to 
time and place, may be agreeable to the spinner, and 
not very disagreeable to the listener ; but there are oc- 
casions when one wishes that the Fates were still in 
active service, to cut not the spinner’s thread of life, 
put the thread of his discourse. 





ee 
HOME CARPET-MAKING, 

Seventy years ago carpets were rarely seen in 
American families of the middle classes, as they are 
now rarely found in Germany. Dr. Lyman Beecher 
gives an amusing account in his autobiography of | 
his first carpet at East Hampton, L. I. His wife 
spun a bale of cotton, and had it woven. Then she 
fitted it to the floor, sized it and painted in oils, with 
abright border round it, and bunches of roses and 
other flowers over the centre. She took, also, some 
common wooden chairs and painted them, and cut 
out figures of gilt paper, glueing them on and var- 
nishing them. The general effect was very beau- 
tiful. 

The East Hampton people were quite startled by 
the novelty. One of the old deacons called at the 
house, but stopped at the parlor door, as if afraid to 
enter. 

“Walk in, deacon, walk in,” said the minister. 

“Why, I can’t, ’thout stepping on it,’ was the an- 
swer. 

Then surveying it with evident admiration, he 
gasped out, “D’ye think ye can have all that, and 
heaven too?” 





A CHICKEN COLLEGE, 

Dr. Addison Alexander, the famous professor in 
Princeton Theological Seminary, had no love for 
common sports in childhood. He loved play, and 
was full of humor and spirits, but his games were of 
an intellectual kind. His father had a large poul- 
try-yard, and young Addison organized the chickens 
into a regular college. To every chicken he gave a 
name, entered regularly in the catalogue, and as- 
signed studies, aid a place in specific classes. He 
conducted imaginary examinations, giving premiums 
to those who excelled in each department. He gave 
notice ye? gy exercises, oratorical exhibitions, &c., 
prepare(’bills for them, and published accounts of 
the performances. 

The programmes of the annual commencements 
were as perfect in plan and as complete in detail as 
those of any college. This college afforded him in- 
finite amusement, and engaged him innocently for 
hours, when other boys of his age were absorbed in 
tough sports or in mischief. 





CHOPPED OFF HER OWN ARM. 


A. D. Richardson, in “Beyond the Mississippi,” 
tells of a rough miner who corded and cut off his in- 
jured leg above the knee, and survived the bungling 
surgery. Superstition or drunken mania will en- 
able even a woman to perform similar self-amputa- 
tion—as the following testifies: 


, Ashort time ago, at 2 medical temperance meeting 
in London, Dr. George Lamb, in the course of a 
speech, mentioned the following curious incident in 
medical practice : 
, You have not long to be dresser or house-surgeon 
in any hospital before you become practically ac- 
nainted with some of the results of drinking upon 
le persons of the patients who collect there. You 
will very soon have brought under your care broken 
limbs, fractured skulls and disfigured faces. I re- 
member, when it happened to be one of my weeks 
on duty as dresser,a woman came into the casnalty 
ward, carrying her left hand and part of the forearm 
in her right hand. 

She had deliberately cut the flesh to the bone, 
and, finding she was unable to get through the bone 
With the carving-knife she was using, finished the 
business by chopping it off with a blunt axe. The 
Jagging of the weund by this instrument prevented, 
ina measure, some of the bleeding that would have 
otherwise occurred. 

She was at once placed in bed and the arm had to 
be amputated higher up, more in accordance with 
Surgical art. The only explanation she could give 
of her conduct was, that the devil was on her clock, 
and had told her to do it. I need scarcely tell you 
that the devil in this case, as in many others, had 
entered in the form of strong drink. 


AN OLD KENTUCKY HERMIT. 

The ancient Troglodytes (ground-dwellers) herded 
together in their caves, and though their life was 
ualid enough, they had at least the satisfaction of 
companionship, but living ina hole alone is a man- 
her of wretchedness which none but an insane per- 
Son could choose. Such was probably the hero of 
this short story. 





of Madisonville, Ky., announces the 


| fied able to help the suffering. 





The Times, 
mdden death, éccnrring recent?, of a singular old 


man, named William Craig, who fell dead while 
standing in his doorway after eating his breakfast. 
For nearly twelve years he had refused to live in a 
house, and lived for a number of years ina large, 
hollow tree, doing his own cooking and washing. 
This tree was finally blown or burned down, and he 
dug a hole in the ground, where he lived up to the 
day of his death. During the war he was robbed of | 
some four or five hundred dollars, the accumulation 
of years of toil and iadustry, and this loss probably 
unbalanced his mind and caused him to lead this 
singular, hermit-like life. At the time of his death 
he was believed to be the possessor of some money, 
but it is thought he has buried it where it will never 
be found. He appears to have lived a quiet, peace- | 
ful, blameless life, shut out from the rude world in 
undisturbed seclusion and solitude. 


——+oe> > 
SENTIMENT AND ACTION, 


Heart is worth but little for real use unless will 
and muscle go with it,—and go on very short notice. | 
Here is an example given by the Sunday School 
Times: | 

. ° s | 

As a train of coaches was rapidly running on a | 
railway from Chicago to New York, arail broke, and 
a terrible calamity occurred. It was ina lonely spot, 
far from any village, and the bruised and wounded, 
and dying and dead, were thrown promiscuously 
together, and there were none uninjured or unterri- 











Just at that time a man and his wife rode up to the 
spot in a wagon, and were surprised by a sight of the 
disaster. Their astonishment was overwhelming. 
The groans and the blood nearly caused them to 
faint. Tears flowed down theircheeks. Pale almost 
as the dying, their lips moving as though in prayer, 
they could not endure the scene; they turned the 
horses about and rapidly drove away. For many 
nights they could not sleep soundly, so intense was 
their sympathy! 

It happened just then that another couple, on their 
way to a market town, drove to the spot. They did 
not at first seem to be so deeply moved. They burst 
into a few prayerful exclamations, indeed, but quick 
as thought the woman was ministering to the wound- | 
ed, The man unharnessed a horse, and springing on | 
his back, was off to the nearest village. Nurses and | 
physicians were procured, and many were comforted, | 
and many lives saved. Now which of these two cou- 
ples showed genuine sympathy? Feeling that is not 
transmuted into action, where action is possible, is 
worse than folly; itisaninsult. Whatever produces , 
feeling and gives no opportunity for action hardens | 
the heart. 





a ae 
| 


A PERSONAL ANSWER. 

Even railroad conductors can suggest good moral | 
lessons, when pushed by close questions. One on a} 
White Mountain car recently gave a very wise but | 
unexpected answer to a nervous lady. 


Not long since a very nervous lady took passage at | 
the Tip-Top House, White Mountains, to des 
the almost perpendicular railway. Her fears 
apparent to every one, and the following dialogue 
took place between her and the conductor: 

'y—Mr. Conductor, how do you hold these cars 
when you want to make a stop? 

C.—Madame, we apply the brake, which you see 
there. 

Lady—Suppose, Mr. Conductor, that brake should 
give way, what do you do then? 

C.—Madame, we then apply the double-acting 
brake, which you see at the other end of the cars. | 

Lady—But, Mr. Conductor, suppose that brake | 
should not be sufficient to check the cars, where will 
we go then? 

C.—Madame, that a entirely upon how you 
have lived in this world. 





+ 
+~o>— 


TAKING THINGS LITERALLY. 

The faith of children is often beautiful, and they 
interpret the Bible with a simple trust, which isa 
reproof to wiser and older heads. The following in- 
cident has a real charm to it: 


When Father Sawyer, of Maine, had reached his 
hundredth birthday, the event was celebrated by a 
public service, which was attended by throngs of all 
ages. After his address and prayer, many children 
were taken up to shake hands with the patriarch 
and receive his blessing. One very little girl, who 
was much impressed by the occasion, at length whis- 
pered to her mother, “I guess he always minded his 
mamma.”’ 

“Yes, dear; what made you think of that?” 

“Why, mamma, doesn’t God say, ‘Thy days shall 
be long’ ?” 

She probably ay aE nothing but the great 
age of the speaker, but that had been a sermon to 
ner. 





——+or-—____- 
THE SUNNY SIDE. 
Grumbling is poor business. It never does the 
grumbler any good, and makes other people uncom- 
fortable. 


Dr. Johnson used to say that a habit of looking at 
the best side of every event is better than a thou- | 
sand pounds a year. Bishop Hall quaintly remarks, ; 
“For every bad there might be a worse; and when a | 
man breaks his leg, let him be thankful that it was | 
not his neck.”” When Fenelon’s library was on fire, 
“God be praised,’ he exclaimed, “that it is not | 
the dwelling of some poor man!” This is the true 
spirit of submission, one of the most beautiful traits 
that can possess the human heart. Resolve to see 
this world on its sunny side,and you have almost 
half won the battle of life at the outset. 


——___ +o -- 
ROBERT BURNS’ FATHER, 


If the sweetest poet of Scotland did not live a good 
life, it was not his father’s fault. Unquestionably 
Robert loved and reverenced his father, but he did 
not always follow his counsels, and this fact made 
the old man sad on his death-bed. 


William Burness was a poor man, and the children 
which came to him increased while they brightened 
his poverty. He determined that they should have 
an education, and sent Robert to school in his sixth 
year. A few years later he undertook to teach him 
and his brother Gilbert himself. He wasawise man 
in his sifiple way ; he treated his boys as if they were 
men, and lightened their labors on the farm by en- 
tertaining and instructive conversation. Burns was 
alive to the necessity of learning, and to the thought- 
ful anxiety of his father, who, in turn, was alive to 
his genius. “Whoever may live to see it,” he said 
to his wife, “something extraordinary will come 
from that boy.” 

ey were a happy family. The parents” loved 
each other and the children; and the children loved 
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| ful and handsome. 
| Match Safe, a neat Picture Frame—any thing whic 





each other and their parents. William Burness was 
a grave man, not averse to innocent gayety, but nat- } 
urally of a religious tone of mind. Christianity was | 
the rule of his household. He was the “sire with | 
patriarchal grace,’ whom Burns has painted so lov- | 
ingly in “The Cotter’s Saturday Night; and the 


| three tunes that the cotter’s family sang were the 


only tunes that he knew. 


+> 
or 


WHAT ALCOHOL WILL DO. 
The Sanitarian tells “What Alcohol will do,” 





| thus: “It may seem strange, but it is neyertheless 


true, that alcohol regularly applied to a thrifty farm- 
er’s stomach will remove the boards from the fence; 
let cattle into his crops; kill his fruit trees; mortgage 
his farm, and sow his fields with wild oats and this- 
tles. It will take the paint off his building, break 
the glass out of the windows and fill them with rags. 
It will take the gloss from his clothes and polish 


| from his manners, subdue his reason, arouse his pas- 


sions, bring sorrow and disgrace upon his family, and 
topple him into a drunkard’s grave. It will do this 
to the artisan and the capitalist, the matron and the 
maiden, as well as to the farmer; for in its deadly 
enmity to the human race, alcohol is no respecter of 
persons.”” 

——— 





AN ENERGETIC young Irishman, who was report- 
ed as among the “fatally injured’’ by a railroad acci- 
dent, and afterward reported as not among that un- 
fortunate company, writes indignantly to the local 
editor, saying, “I tell you I was among the fatally 
injured, but the reason I didn’t die was because I’m 
always temperate in my living, and have a splendid 
constitution naturally.” 





A SPECIAL OFFER, 
The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 
We will send to any person the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates, which includes the payment 


| of the postage for the year. Payment must be made 


in advance. 

The money should be sent by Post-Ofice Money Or- 
der, Bank Check or by Registered Letter. We do 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 

On account of the large lists of some of the pub- 
lishers, it sometimes requires three or four weeks 
before a magazine ordered can reach the subscriber. 
Appleton’s Journal ae) and the Companion ...$5 00 


Appleton’s Journal (Monthly) and the Companion....5 50 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion, with 








choice of engravingS........... Ccccevcess ° 00 
Advance and the Companion.............+.. «4 40 
American Agriculturist and the Companion.......... 310 


| Congregationalist and the Companion, (must be a 


new subscriber to the Congregationalist)... ....4 25 











Christian Era and the Companion.......-...ssse008 +4 00 
Godey’s Lady's Book and the Companion, Chromo 

The Rescue. ...ccer.+s- eosevcceee sckieecevorweneerd 440 
Galaxy and the Companion ........... wececsnbecesesee 5 20 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion............... 5 25 
Harper’s Weekly and the Companion........ ercccces 5 25 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion..............+-... 5 25 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet and the Companion............ 290 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion .......... 5 00 
New York Independent and the Companion .......... 47 
Nursery and the Companion........-0+2. sseseccsees- 310 
New England Farmer and the Companion,....... .... 415 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion, with 

CROMOEOE CUBTAVINGS..... cvsnccccccscevcossesicnss 3 50 
Rural New-Yorker and the Companion.... 
Scribner's Monthly and the Companion............... 
Watchman and Reflector and the Companion, (must 

DODO MITE cca wetes<cccesenseseseces 4 00 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 





AN OFFER! 
A Chance for Ingenuity! 


READ ABOUT IT! 


This offer is made to any one now owning our Improved 
Bracket Saw, or to any one who may procure one. With 
your Saw make some article which you think will be use- 

t it be a Wall Bracket, a pretty 


your fancy may suggest—only let the design 
inal with you. The size 
of the article can vary 
from 3x4 inches to &x12 
inches. Then witha pen- 
cil draw a full-size de- 
sign of the article, the 
same as you will see on 
our printed sheets. This . 
is the offer: % 


WE WILL GIVE 
tothe one sending us the 
best ORIGINAL DESIGN 


between Nov. 5th and 
Feb. Ist, a 


Fleetwood Scroll Saw, 
worth $10. (See cut.) 
For the next best design 
we will givea Bradley’s 
Patent Croquet Set. 
For the third best de- 
sign we will give a 
Family Tool Chest, 


described on page 359 of 
our new Premium List. 


orig- 








The Fleetwood Scroll Saw 











PERRY MASON & CO., 


§ Youth’s Companion Office, ? 
v 41 Temple Place. 5 Boston, Mass. 


OUR IMPROVED 
Bracket and Fret Saw. 
25 Bracket and Ornamental 


Designs, 6 bracket saw blades, 
also full directions for use. 
Sent by mail for $1 25. 





PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, 
Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH 
TRAVELLING CLOCKS 


Gilt and Crystal Cases, 


AND WITH 

CHRONOMETER BALANCES, 
—AT— 

PALMER, BACHELDER & C0.'S, 


200 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


45—2t 
NOTHING LOST. 
Whenever adverse winds may blow, 
And something fondest hopes have crossed, 
Don’t give up ship and go below, 
But watch and see that “nothing’s lost ;” 
Spread all your canvas to the bree 
And keep your craft from dange 
Then bravely sail life’s stormy se 
While “hope” your trembling heart shall cheer, 
And when the Boys shall need new “Clothes,” 
They’ll “nothing lose” at GEoRnGr FENNO’s, 
By buying there ‘‘a Suit complete,” 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 






lear, 





NOW READY. 
Harry Oastlemon’s New Book, 


THE SPORTSMAN’S CLUB AMONG THE 
TRAPPER 


The third and last volume of the “Sportsman’s Club 
Series.” Illustrated. Price $1 25. 


For Sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
S5eow2t Philadelphia. 
| New in 1873. Greatly Improved 


THE | for 1874. 
|} <Any lady can at once understand its 
| construction and operation, child, 
| even, can use it successfully. But a few 
moments required to sy yan ordinary 
| sized room, and the surface swept will be 
WELCOME | found clean, bright and fresh. It 
| raises no dust. Will last trom SIX 
| to TEN years, working perfectly all the 
while. 
| 
| 
| 


Price $3 50 each. 
CARPET | Forsale everywhere at House Furnish- 
ing, Hardware and General Stores. Can 
| be sold in any thriving town. Packed to 
| accommodate small dealers in dozen and 

half dozen cases. 
SWEEPER | HALEY, MORSE & CO., 
m| Manufacturers, 

| 45eow13t Boston and New York. 











For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Ciean=- 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 


TAKE THE FOLIO, 


The Champion Tlustrated Monthly Musical Magazino of 
the World. Enlarged to 40 pages. During the year 250 
Pages of new, fresh music, worth over #30 at retail, 
es of musical news and miscellany, and 12 
Lithographs, elegant for framing, will be given to 
every subscriber for 1 50. Send 15 cents for specimen 
number, with 20 pages of music, to the Publishers, 


. WHITE, SMITH & CO., 
Beow2t 





Boston, Mass. 


WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS, 
SQUARE and UPRICHT, cre the best 


made. The touch elastic, the tone powerful, 
ure and even through the entire scale, yet mel- 
ow and sweet. WATERS’ Concerto OR- 
ANS cannot be excelled in tone or beauty; 
they defy competition. The Concerto Stop is @ 
fine Imitation of the Human Voice. All are 
warranted jor 6 years. PRICES EXTREME- 
LY LOW /or cash or part cash, and balance in 
monthly or quarterly payments. Second- 
hand instruments taken in exchange jor new; 
80, for sale at great bargains. AGENTS 
WANTED in every County in the U. 8. A lib- 
eral discount to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, 
Schools, Lodges, etc. Wlustrated Catalogues 
mailed. HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway, New York. P.O. Box 3567. 


PIANOS. 


WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics 
Fair, Boston. 


ROOMS, 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 
57—ly * 





NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses 

The best yet invented for Amateur 
and Business Purposes, and Unsur- 
nassed for General Job Printers. Over 
0,000 in use. BENJ. O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer, and Dealer in Every 
Deacription of 

PRINTING MATERIAL, 
351 Federal St.. Boston, Mass. 
Or, E. F. MacKusick,6 Murray St., N. 
Y.; Kelly, Howell & Ludwig, 917 Mar- 
ket St., Phila.; 8. P. Rounds, 175 Mun- 
roe St., Chicago 








Send for Mustrated Cafalogue. 

















For the Companion. 
A LESSON IN ROOTS. 
“A quadruped, Charlic, has four feet, 
As elephant, tiger and cat; 
An insect from six to a thousand, 
As millepede, spider and gnat, 
“ Pede is foot, and quatuor is four, 
So I think you clearly will see, 
Bi meaning two, that a biped 
Has two feet—apes, birds, you and me.” 
“Yes, mamma, I quite understand it; 
And my little Fido, you know, 
Who'd one foot cut off, he’s a biped,— 
Say, mamma, isn’t it so? 
“And this little statue of Nellie’s— 
Why, really, I think she’s quite stupid! 
It’s a biped! now isn’t it, mother? 
Tell Nellie; she calls it a Cupid!” 
KATE ALLYN. 
———_ +> —_—__—__ 
For the Companion. 


“TAKE ME ON SHORE.” 


The son of a good and zealous minister ran 
away from home and shipped as a sailor. 
Months of ocean life in the society of the forecas- 
tle made him more reckless than ever. His soul 
as well as his body was at sea, In habits, morals, 
beliefs, affections—every thing—he was “all 
afloat.” The vessel that bore him anchored in 
an African port to discharge and take in cargo. 
In one of their trips to and from shore the sailors 
brought back a little native boy. He had some 
kind of curious instrument, and could make mu- 
sic on it with singular skill, and the sailors had 
persuaded him to come on board, that they might 
exhibit him to their companions. 

He stayed a long time and played on his instru- 
ment, to the great entertainment of the crew. 
They were disposed to make quite a lion of him, 
but at last he grew uneasy. 

“Take me on shore now,” he said. 

“OQ, no,” replied the sailors, “we can’t spare 
you yet.” 

“But I must go,” insisted the little negro. 

“Why, what’s your hurry?” 

“Tl tell you. A missionary has come where I 
live, and he’s going to preach to-night. I heard 
him once, and he told about Jesus Christ, and I 
want to hear him tell some more about Him.” 

The rough sailors smiled, but they could not 
resist such entreaty, and immediately rowed the 
boy ashore. 

There was one on board whose conscience the 
little African’s last reply sorely disturbed. It 
was the thoughtless boy who had run away from 
a Christian home, “Here I am,’ he thought, “a 
son of an English minister, who have known 
about Jesus Christ all my life, and yet my knowl- 
edge has made less impression on me than a sin- 
gle Christian sermon has made upon this poor 
little heathen.” 

Self-condemned and distressed, he retired that 
night to his hammock. There the truths and 
counsels he had so often heard at home came 
rushing into his memory. He had been too well 
instructed not to know the way of life. He be- 
gan to pray. His prayer was heard, for it was 
sincere. By it he was led to accept and conse- 
crate himself to the Saviour whom he had so 
long rejected.. 

There was joy in that English parsonage when 
the prodigal returned, There was purer joy for 
him in heaven among the angels of God, 


- ~6.———_— 


HAMILTON AND THE WICKED 
GUARDIAN. 

Quite as brilliant things are told of Alexander 
Hamilton as of the wit of Aaron Burr, who shot 
him. The following anecdote shows the great 
statesman’s goodness of heart as well as brilliant 
qualities of mind: 


Alexander Hamilton was once applied to for 
professional assistance by a man of New York 
city, who held the guardianship of several or- 
phan children, These children, then very young, 
would, on coming of age, if they had their rights, 
succeed to the possession of a large and valuable 
estate. In the title deeds of this estate the guar- 
dian had discovered material defects, and he 
thought he saw a way, with the assistance of an 


able lawyer, by which he could secure the title | 


of the whole property to himself. He opened to 
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! ter so important due thought before he decided,| And it was not without some difficulty we 
and set a time for his client to call again. | saved him from a worse fate; for Bruin seemed 

The guardian called according to appointment. ' to know he had him in his power, and disregard- 
Hamilton had put in writing faithful minutes of ed our bullets, until, dashing close to the bear’s 
their former conversation, which, upon his sec-; side, by a better aimed bullet, I broke his spine. 
ond visit, he read aloud. This ended all further harm. 

“I think,’ said Hamilton, when he had fin-; Upon killing him we found forty-two bullets in 
ished reading, “that that is a true statement of | different parts of his body, and his weight ex- 


your plans?” | ceeded fourteen hundred pounds. His skin was 
“Yes, sir,” answered the client. ‘That is cor-| twelve feet long, and was presented to me, as all 
rect. And, now, if I may ask, what have you! united that it was my bullet that saved Mr. C.’s 


| decided ?”’ life. 
“T will tell you, sir,” replied Hamilton, stern-; This ended our hunting excursion, as we did 
ly; “you are now completely in my power, and [| not like to risk encountering such game, and Mr. 
|} unfortunate orphans. I have decided that you} eral months before he was fully recovered so as 
| will settle with them honorably, to the very last | to attend strictly to his business again. 
| penny, or I will hunt you from the surface of the | 
| earth!” 
It may be unnecessary to add that the false- 
hearted guardian did not pursue his nefarious 
scheme any further. 


| 
ead net ae 





———__ +r 
IN THE MEADOWS. 
Flecked with wild-pear the woodland’s edge 

Gleams white in rifts; 
Down the clear air, through viewless hands 
Their fragrance sifts. 
A WASTED LIFE. 
Genius and learning are of small value unless 
;one knows how to put them to good use. Men 
| of small talent may lead noble and useful lives, 


| while others of brilliant powers accomplish noth- 
}ing. An exchange gives an illustration of the 
latter sort. 


An Irishman died a few weeks ago in London, 
whose career and attainments entitle him toa 
niche in the annals of literature. The deceased 
was about fifty years of age, and was as odd a 
figure as one could meet inaday’s ride. He was 
small, but firmly knit, generally wore a white 
hat and a dress coat, and always had an old vol- 
ume under his arm. He was a confirmed book- 
worm. Mezzofanti was hardly a more accom- 
plished linguist. Mortimer was a graduate of 
the University of Dublin, and deeply versed in 
classic lore, but he added a polish to his erudition 
by his intimacy with at least a dozen modern 
tongues. He spoke French, German, Russian, 
Polish, Spanish, Italian, Modern Greek, Turkish, 
Arabic, Irish and Danish with fluency. In his 
youth he had been cabin-boy in an American 
bark, and subsequently became a medical stu- 
dent in Paris, but had to leave it on account of 
his connection with the June insurrection of 1848. 

He was a very strong man, and utilized his 
strength by taking an engagement as a Hercules 
in acireus in Australia. By turns he gave lec- 
tures on Shakespeare through Germany, was a 
Greek professor at Hamburg, had a troupe of 
Spanish ballet-dancers in Holland, and was a 
companion of Sir William Don, the baronet actor, 
in his wildest continental frolics. In his time he 
had been tutor to Charles Lever’s children at 
Florence. He came to the surface one day in the 
employment of Tom Thumb; another in the com-| snade and hue, of the most brilliant colors. The 
pany of Murphy, the Irish giant, who was a dis-) queks would congregate round them, and, un- 
tant cousin... He had been in London since the | happily for the flowers, and to my reat disrust 
Franco-Prussian war, which ruined him in for-| pas thorn. ened lie ‘there for  aeaing ated 
tune. His learning was of little profit to him, |" they never pecked at them as if ‘they found 
for he died Aas Whee Mtn ward of a hospital, and | eyails or slugs amongst them. They did not de- 
is buried in a nameless grave. stroy the flowers with their bills in any way, al- 
though they injured them by lying amongst 
them. They appeared to be simply gazing at 
them, as ifattracted by the gay colors. 

Another time we hada large clump of very 


The meadows merged from brown to green— 
he wild flowers’ haunt; 
There cowslips nod and gorgeous bloom 
Of lilies flaunt. 


Birds poise and plunge into the heart 
Df clovers tall, 

Or swing in vines that lavish hang 
Pendant from wall. 


Knee-deep in grasses and in bloom 
The cattle browse, 

Or, ’mid the green and fragrance, lie 
In calm repose. 


I throw me down where violets 
tar a low mound; 
The feeding kine, the whirr of wings 
The only sound. 


I want no book, I want no friend; 
I’m not alone; 
Who finds not both in scenes like this 
Has heart of stone. 
Our Dumb Animals. 





——_+or- 
DAINTY DOCKS. 

No less a fine art than that of newspaper re- 
porting has adopted “duck” (canard) for a stand- 
ard term. Possibly the humble bird deserves a 
place among the art critics, and may, (with prop- 
er surroundings,) become as proverbial for gen- 
teel taste as the nightingale and oriole for tune 
and color. So seems to think a lady correspon- 
dent of one of the New York papers. 





I dare say my readers will laugh if I say that 
ducks have artistic tastes. I believe that they 
have. [have often noticed the love they show 
to bright colors. 

We once had a border of china asters of every 


~~ 
>> 


MET BY A GRIZZLY. 

A California trader gives an account of a 
shooting excursion by himself and some friends | brilliant violet flowers, which by their brightness 
aital cena tas a tein ee Yor Gal meeting | Sone out from the rest of the border. This 

Sanat biel sihbes >| clump was a perfect magnet to the ducks; some 
larger sized game than they expected: of them were always round it. 

It was in the spring of 755, several gentlemen,| One evening we had a party of friends. It was 
with myself, were residing in Marysville. Busi-| summer time, and the drawing-room glass doors 
ness being very dull, we determined, as a reerea-| which open to the lawn were set open. <A lady 
tion from the cares and lassitude accompanying | went to the piano and commenced playing. No 
such a state of affairs, to try a hunting expedi-| sooner was there a pause in the music than two 
tion of a couple of weeks. ducks, who by some means got into the room, 

Having procured three Indians to act as guides | rose from under one of the chairs where they had 
and to perform the other duties which would fall | hidden themselves, and waddled all over the 
to them, such as getting wood at our camping- | room, quacking loudly. 
places, taking care of our horses, cooking, ete.,| Of course every one laughed, when some one 
we started for the forests around the foot of the| suggested that the music should recommence. 
Nevadas, distant about fifty miles, each being | No sooner did it do so than the ducks crouched 
armed with a good double-barreled gun and our | down, perfectly silent whilst it continued. 
revolvers, (a Californian is never without the lat-| We repeated this experiment several times, al- 
ter.) ways with the same result. That it was not sur- 

We had been hunting five days, shooting] prise or fear, but liking for the music, which 
ducks, geese, wild turkeys, occasionally an ante-| induced this behavior, was afterwards proved, 
lope or deer, and had decided to move a little | for, on after occasions these same ducks would, 
nearer the mountains, as our guides reported | upon hearing some one touch the piano, leave 
game to be much more plenty. the field and come across to the drawing-room 

Accordingly, we were all on horseback by day- | open doors, and even into the ante-room, to listen, 
light of the sixth day, and started for our new} Once, very late at night, just as we were pass- 
field of operations. But we were sadly disap-| ing through the hall to go up stairs, we heard a 
pointed, for on turning a large rock, what should | great noise of ducks. It so happened that my 
we find in our road but a large “grizzly,” sitting | husband was carrying a large parafiine lamp, and 
up and looking as if he considered himself “mon- | no sooner did the strong light appear in the hall 
arch of all he surveyed,” and wanted to know | than the noise very much increased. 
our business in thus disturbing his meditations. I opened a door which led into the garden, and 

We were not prepared for such game, so we|no sooner had I done so than a duck positively 
thought best to avoid himif possible. We kind-| rushed into the hall close to my feet, quacking 
ly invited him to move and let us pass, but his | most vociferously, her eyes glaring, and she beat- 
bearship seemed differently inclined; when Mr. jing her wings and moving her head about in 
C., who was something of a wag, remarked,— great agitation. 

“My dear sir, you certainly possess the most| My husband turned out and went into the gar- 
bearish +n en of any one ever met. Will} den, carrying the large lamp, and immediately 
you be kind enough to receive my compliments?” | the duck followed him. Outside she was joined 
discharging his gun in his face. by the rest of the ducks, young and old. 

Bruin did receive them, and seemed disposed 


to return them with interest; for, disregarding 
the rest of us, he sprang suddenly at C., who es- 
caped only by the agility and good training of 
his horse, 

Then commenced a series of races; for the 
| ground was so rocky and uneven that the bear 
| gained upon the horse, and was only called from 
| the first pursuit by a pistol-ball, when he would 
| turn upon the person who had last wounded 


him. 





ee ee eee 
ORIGIN OF THE POTATO. 

It would be hard for people in our day to get 
on without potatoes. The dinner table would 
seem very bare without them. But they have 
been in general use only about a hundred years. 
The Journal of Chemistry says: 














It seems scarcely credible that only one hun- 
And thus for an hour and a half we were en-| dred years have elapsed since the general intro- 
gaged, our bullets seeming to produce no other 


; consider myself as the future guardian of those | C, required our undivided care; and it was sev- | 








sixteenth century, they carried some potatoes to 
Europe and sent them to the Pope. The new 
plant was cultivated a little in Spain, Italy, Bur. 
gundy and the Netherlands, and from a certain 
resemblance to the truffle, an esculent fungus 
growing in the earth, the Italians gave them the 
name of ‘Tartuff, or Taratufoli, whence the Gey. 
mans derived their word Kartoffel. The French 
called them “Apples of the earth,” Pommes de 
terre, while in Austria and portions of Germany 
the equivalent expression Erd-apfel is used. 
John Hawkius first introduced them into Eng- 
land in 1565; Walter Raleigh brought them there 
in 1584, and finally Admiral Drake in 1586. The 
latter sent some to a friend to plant, with the re- 
mark that the fruit was excellent and nutritious, 
so that it would be very useful in Europe. His 
friend actually planted the tubers, and they grew 
nicely. But Fn the seed-balls were ripe, he 
took these instead of the tubers, and fried them 
in butter, and sprinkled sugar and cinnamon over 
them, placed them before some company as a 
great rarity. Of course the ball tasted disgust. 
ingly, and the assembly concluded that the fruit 
would notripen in Europe. The gardener pulled 
up the plants and burned them. A gentleman 
who chanced to be present, ve on one of the 
baked potatoes as it lay in the ashes, when it 
broke open, and he noticed it was white as snow, 
and mealy, and had such an agreeable smell that 
he tasted it and found it very palatable. The 
new vegetable was thus rescued, but for a centu- 
ry after it was only cultivated in his garden, and 
in 1600 the Queen of England made the remark 
in her house-book that a pound of potatoes cost 
two shillings (about fifty cents).—Journal of 
Chemistry. 
——_—__+e 


BATTLE BETWEEN AN ELEPANT 
AND RHINOCEROS. 


On the principle of giving fighters “room ac- 
cording to their strength,” two such formidable 
brutes in a tussle ought to have a whole prairie, 
But put them to combat on the deck of a single 
ship, and the horrible work they would make 
may be guessed without a description. One of 
our exchanges tells the following story: 





The great show of old John Robinson was, at 
last accounts, making the tour of the southern 
river towns, being transported in a fleet of small 
steamboats. As the fleet was lying off Wyandotte, 
West Virginia, a fierce encounter took place be- 
tween a double-horned rhinoceros and the mon- 
ster elephant, old Emperor. 

The persons on board the steamer containing 
these animals raised a cry of distress, and the 
masters of the other boats came to their relief 
and took them off. As they reached that por- 
tion of the main deck just off the boiler, a sick- 
ening sight met their view. Wounded and 
bleeding men were lying where they had been 
stricken down by the terrible brutes; dead and 
dying horses and ponies strewed the deck in 
every direction; cages destroyed and literally 
smashed into fragments were scattered about, 
and shrieks and groans plainly told that the bat- 
tle was fiercely raging. 

A total destruction of almost*every cage on 
the boat seemed imminent. 

All efforts proved unavailing to separate the 
savage beasts. Suddenly a loud crash was heard, 
and the two cages containing the monsger sea- 
lions and Labrador seals were driven averboard. 

All efforts to separate the elephant and rhinoe- 
eros proved fruitless. They were fired upon 
without effect. The situation was getting each 
monient more dangerous for all on board, and 
the proprietors were in despair, when it occurred 
to manager John F, Robinson to open the steam- 
pipes and deluge them with steam. 

The engineer turned on the steam, and as it 
suddenly escaped from the boiler with a terrific 
roar, a shrill, trumpeting screech was heard, such 
as wild elephants always utter in crying for mer- 
cy when conquered in their native jungles. 

Whether the animal had received its death- 
blow from the rhinoceros, or was frightened into 
submission by the steam, could not be ascer- 
tained until it had cleared away, which it did in 
a few moments, disclosing to the astonished gaze 
of the showman a curious and at the same time 
gratifying sight. There lay the hnge #léphant 
upon the deck, cowering tremblingly down, ut- 
tering moans of pain and fright, while a little be- 
yond was the rhinoceros snugly enclosed in his 
cage, quaking and shivering with fear, where he 
had retreated the instant the steam had opened 
upon him, 

The attendants sprang quickly forward, and 
closed and bolted the door of his cage, thus se- 
curing themselves from further molestation from 
him. Five horses were found killed, as also were 
three ponies, and four more were so badly maimed 
that they were killed, in mercy, to end their suf- 
fering. 





+o 
POWER OF BEARING HEAT. 


It is generally supposed that the human frame 
cannot endure great heat, and if exposed to it, 
will soon sink in exhaustion. This is true in hot 
climates, to which people have not been accus- 
tomed. But in this case the effect may be due to 
influences from vegetation, or to some disturb- 
ances of nature. 

It is certain that artificial heat, far greater 
than the heat of the sun in the torrid zone, may 
be borne without special suffering orharm. The 
British Journal of Science says that men in iron 
establishments work without inconvenience with 
the thermometer constantly at 120 degrees, and 
in pits for making the Bessemer steel at 140 de- 
grees. In Turkish baths the shampooers are 
often busily engaged for four or five hours in suc- 


Hamilton the whole business, exhibiting copies | effect than to enrage him, when C.’s horse stum- 
of the titled deeds, and explaining how he would | bling, the bear being close upon him, struck the 
like to proceed. And he promised io the great | horse, killing it, and nearly tearing it in pieces 
jurist a large reward if he would undertake the! with his terrible claws, the horse falling upon 











business. Hamilton said he must give to a mat-:C., crushing one leg badly, 


duction of this now well-known and universally-| cession, with the temperature at 110 degrees. 
cultivated esculent into Europe. But such is the | In the Red Sea steamers the stoke hole marks 145 
fact, and it has been proposed to hold a jubilee | degrees; and in the enamel works the operators 
in Germany in this year, 1874, in honor of the | are compelled daily to endure a heat of 300 de- 

tato. grees. The elastic power of the human body in 





When the Spaniards conquered Peru in the | accommodating itself to extremes is wonderful. 
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A MAN WHO DIDN’T WANT ANY 
THING. 

Such a person, we should say, would be elegi- 
ble to Mr. Barnum’s collection of curiosities, 
only Mr. Barnum could not get him. When Al- 
exander the Great offered to aid Diogenes, the 
old cynic told him he wanted nothing of him but 
that he should stand out of his sunshine, and not 
deprive him of what he could not give him. Of 
very similar spirit was the individual whose 
sketch appears here: 


A perfectly contented man was found in Cali- 
fornia on what is called the Peninsula, near San 
Diego, by a party of hunters one morning. He 
was breaking wood, not chopping, for he had no 
axe. The man had very few clothes on, and was 
working beside a smouldering fire. The hunters 
accosted him, but he paid no attention to them, 
and continued breaking wood with his hands. 
Towards evening they returned, and found this | 
singular being still diligently at work. One of 
the party asked him if he would not fare better 
with an axe, and suggested that he would send 
him one. | 

The woodman replied, ““Axe—what’s an axe? 
No, don’t want an axe.” 

He was then asked if he got any thing for his 


wood. 
“Any thing—what is any thing?” 
“Money” was mentioned. | 
“Money! What gould I do with money?” | 
The party having lunch with them, offered | 
him something to eat. He shook his head. | 
Then one proffered the nearly naked man his | 
hunting coat. He again shook his head. As his | 
fire was out, some matches were tendered him, | 
but he had no use for matches, and would not re- 
ceive one, 
In order to rid himself of these charitable im- 


thing he wanted, and did not desireeven conver- | 
sation or company. They took the hint and} 
walked away. 
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For the Companion. 
THE CONTRAST. 


Alice Bell is proud and handsome, and she tosses 
back her curls 

In contempt at all the poorer and more humble vil- 
lage girls, | 

And her step is very stately, nor could haughtier be 
her mien, 

Had her birthplace been a palace and herself a 
reigning queen. 


Kitty Ryle is shy and modest, boasts no beauty, style 
or grace,— 

Doubtless you’d espy the freckles on her plain but 
pleasant face ; 

Reddish-tinted are her ringlets where the sunbeams 
fall aslant, 

And alas! poor Kitty’s wardrobe, it is very, very 


me, 
Would you like to hear the letter that was with 
/it? It was this: 





scant. 


Col. Bell is very wealthy—has a home in Lincoln 


Square,— 

Mrs. Ryle, by dint of sewing, scarce can earn the 
clothes they wear. 

So his Alice scorns her Kitty—she could never stoop 
so low 

As to visit one residing down in Rackley’s humble 
Row. 


Lovelier far than haughty Alice is sweet little Kitty 
Ryle, 

Though, perchance, her face is freckled and her gar- 
ments out of style; 

Meekness, gentleness of spirlt, jewels very rare and 
old, 

On her peaceful brow are sparkling, far outshining 
glittering gold. 


There’s a world where earth’s distinctions beings 
heavenly do not know, 

Lying not a step the nearer Lincoln Square than 
Rackley’s Row; 

Having talents, wealth and station, if the heart be 
stained with sin, 

Through the gates that hide its glories we may never 
enter in. M. P. RB. 


>> 


For the Companion. 


MAY’S LETTER. 


Dear Mr. Epitor,—I read your paper every 
Week. I like it very much. I asked mamma if 
she thought you would like me to write you a 
letter, and she said I might try. I think per- 
haps you like little girls, and I should like to tell 





don’t put them in the big post-offiee. We've got | 
a little office all by ourselves. 
wall, and nobody else knows where it is. 
mustn’t tell, either, ‘cause it is a great secret. 
Would you like to know what I put in there one 
day for Louise? 
cheese. 


It was a nice little Dutch 
Did you ever see any made. 


I think it is very funny. It is made from milk 


when it is thick, so you can ent it with a knife. 
Then it is hung up in a bag and drained and 
squeezed. 
into little balls. 


Tlike best to see it salted and made 


Mamma let me make a tiny ball, all myself, 


and then I wrapped it all up tight and put it in 
our post-office, for Louise. 
little note to go with it: 


“My dear Louise, 

Out here in the breeze 

Is a nice little cheese, 

For your comfort and ease, 
Which I helped to squeeze. 
Hoping ’twill please. 

Iam your loving May Keys.” 


The next day I found a little cake there for 
It was baked in a cunning little pan. 


“My dear friend May, 

I send in repay, 

This little cup cake, 

Which I helped to make. 
With thanks for the cheese, 
I am your loving Louise.” 


Mamma says it is my bed-time, and I mustn’t 
y J ’ 


| write any more. I shall be glad when I am 

| grown up. 
ities, he told the party that he hz very | Good-night. 

portunities, he told the party that he had every | s 


Then I can sit up till ten o’clock. 


Your little friend, May. 


——_—______~@ > — 


For the Companion. 
THE FORTRESS OF LEAVES. 


“Let’s build a fort!” said Charley Hill; 
“Of maple leaves we'll make it!’ 

“Ay! ay!” cried Tommy, with a will; 
“And then we'll go and take it!” 


For wall and bastion under feet 
The leaves lay lightly scattered ,— 
Easy a fortress to complete, 
And easy to be shattered. 


The leaves that hung so cool and green 
In summer’s sultry weather,— 

So gorgeous in October’s sheen,— 
They raked them all together. 


With stirring song and lusty shout, 
With rustle and with rattle, 

They whisked the airy things about 
As men prepare for battle. 

Said Charley, “Now it’s finished quite!” 
Said Tom, ‘You must command it; 

And I'll rush on with all my might, 
And see how you can stand it!’ 


pois > 
“ 


=. 
as 





With hoot and yell—a wondrous joke— 
And orders roaring louder, 

A wheeze of breath was cannon smoke, 
And laughter was the powder. 


Now fiercer, wilder grew the fray 
Of rollicking and racket; 

Tom brought his best reserves in play, 
To capture and to sack it. 


“A breach! a breach!’ the victor cried, 
In tones of jocund thunder; 

“The bulwark falls!’ a groan replied, 
In merry anguish under. 


A brave attack! a strong defence! 
The victory was splendid! 

The heroes Inughed in soul and sense 
And so the siege was ended. 


O, men who build with earnest care 
Some castle fine, remember, 





It is in the stone | 
You 


Mamma told me this | 
| 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
| TWENTY BURIED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 
| ‘Tom: at once prepare for the bee to-morrow 
night, for it promises to be an affair in which a 


oung man may try enjoyment. It will not take me 
ong to get my “fix ups’’ on; I only need a minute’s 
time after the sound of your big rap enters my ears, 


a rap plenty loud enough to rouse the “seven sleep- | 


}ers.” By the way, that stray cur ran through our 
| yard again, for I saw his track near the pump. Kind- 
| hearted though I profess to be, if now he attempts 
| any further depredations, I'll place him beyond all 
| succor, new [tell you. One good turn, 
deserves another, but things will “go to pot’ at 
once if that dog keeps running over every thing. 

I would like to see the wheel of a car rotate across 
| his neck—but stop! Wont your old blunderbuss 
| quash all his future proceedings, if applied rightly. 

Come up early to-morrow evening, and we will 
help each other to circumvent the villanous cur. 





other time. JIM. 





2. 
POETICAL DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
My first is a letter, which ever is found 
| To resemble a torm of fo be in its sound. 


| My second, a number of two figures’ size ; 
| Though oft in one letter it stands ’fore your eyes. 


| My third sends the blood bounding hot through your 


| frame,— 
| A disease that’s so common I'll not give its name. 


H My fourth (centre word) means abused, you must 

| know; ° 

| But reversed, means to rescue from merciless foe. 
My fifth 's a term which we often apply 

| To the bravery that multitudes laud to the sky. 

| My sixth is a sweet, playful fellow, I know, 

| Which follows your footsteps wherever you go. 

| My seventh, and last, is a musical tone; 


Though by it, sometimes a large number is shown. 
Lucius Goss, 


3. 
REBUS. 


A line of steamers, and part of its business. 
E. DAM. 
4, 


RIDDLE. 
O my back! O my back! 
What a fuss over a crack! 
Dirt and lint! lint and dirt! 
Nobody cares if I get hurt. 
When [’m young, [ have no fun, 
For my work is never done. 
When I’m old the servants sputter, 
And throw me out into the gutter. 
M. F. Butts 
5. 


LETTER QUERIES. 
dation ? 


the rough breathing? 
What letter escapes danger when salted? 
What letter floats when fresh? 
What letter is rejected when bitter? : 
What letter is obliterated when driven rapidly? 
CHARL. 
6. 


REBUS. 

















What the kitten was when the dog let go of her. 
w. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
CON, SWINE. 


Peony, Cypress, Rose, Clematis, Wall Flower. 


you what nice times Louise Bird and I have. How like its airy bastions are t ee ee 7" 
She is the little girl that lives next to me, in a Ra Hee ey we 'T 8 : S R 
big brown house with funny windows in the bi CHAMOIS 
roof. Ir ALWAYS grieves me to contemplate the ini- E - S 4 E 
We play together all the time out of school. | tiation of children into the ways of life, when T 


We don’t play much in school, since Miss Gray | they are scarcely more than infants. It checks 
took away our paper dolls. She put them in the | their confidence and simplicity—two of the best 
Stove and burned them up. Six beauties, and | qualities that Heaven gives them—and demands jt 
we cried! Wasn’t she too bad? Louise and I! that they share our sorrows before they, are ca- 
Write each other letters ’most every day, but we | pable of entering into our enjoyments.—Dickens. 





| dred states in us. 


T 
| 6, Butter-fly, 





presume, | 


If you cannot bring the gun along, it will do at some | 


aYis) 





| are sURE he would if he knew he could get a Ge 
fifty cents. 


AVILUDE;: 


OR, 








EDITION JUST ISSUED. 
ONLY FIFTY CENTS A GAME. 


“My papa never buys us games,” said a child 


AN 






adly. We 
one for 


Tell him to send for Avilude; if he is not sat- 


isfied he may return the game and We will return the mon- 


ey. 





| 








HOME ATTRACTIONS ARE ALWAYS SAFE. 


Must have a large sale, and deserves it, too.—Harper’s 
Weekly. 

Don't forget to send three-cent stamp for a catalogue of 
all the games we publish. 


Henry W. LONGFELLOW. 


Most of the readers of the Youth’s Companton know all 
about the old game of “ Authors’; but how many of them 
know the difference between that and the NEW game of 


| Portrait Authors” ? 


What letter is lowered by being sct upon a foun- 


What letter would be enraged if pronounced with 


1. Shrub, Washita (river), Isaac, Nero, Eden. Ba- 


2. Daisy, Verbena, Aster, Lilac, Pansy, Pink, 


5. To render consolation to hearts breaking, to 
dry serrowing ones’ tears, would be a cure for kin- 
[Toe—wren—dirk on sole—ace on 
wo hearts—bee raking toad—rye—saw rowing one 
| ot iene, in dread—States in 


In place of author’s name only, in “Portrait Authors,” 
there is his portrait, while the descriptive card gives not 
only the title of his books, but a correct sketch of his life, 
ae. 
Only 50 cents for thirty-two portraits of popular authors 
and biography of each. 
| The cards are divided into eight groups, as follows: 
Srory Writers, 
JOURNALISTS, 

L AND RELIGIOUS, 


NOVELISTS, 
HIsTORIANS, 
B1loGRAPHERS, 
Hvumonists, 





There are single portraits in this game that alone are 
worth the price of all. And as a game it is a wonderful 
improvement cn the old game of “ Authors.” 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of fifty cents. 








The inventor of this game is the president of a college, 
and the author of many standard theological works, but 
he never did a better thing than when he devised Society. 
Exceedingly fascinating as a game, yet every card points 
amoral. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of fifty cents. Send 
three cent stamp for catalogue of all our gaines and home 
amusements. 


WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 


“The three games are not only wholly unobjectionable, 
but combine in them positive influences for good, and we 
regard them as the best that can be introduced into the 
household.”— Youth’s Companion. 37 


INTER’S AND TRAPPER’S Illustrated Prac- 
tical Guide to use and care of arms and ammunition; 
making and using traps, snares and nets; baits and bait- 
ing; poisons; bird-lime; preserving, stretching, dressing, 
tanning and dyeing skins and furs; fishing, &c. With fif- 
ty engravings; 20 cts. 

Dog Training Made Easy—A complete guide to 
breaking and training sporting dogs; how to teach all 
wonderful and amusing tricks; anecdotes of famous dogs, 
&ec; with many engravings; 25 cts. 

Taxidermist’s Manual—A complete practical guide 
to collecting, preparing, presggying and mounting animals, 
birds, reptiles, insects, 4c. Néw revised American edition, 
many fine engravings, 50 cts. 

Guide to Authorship instructs in all kinds of liter- 
ary work and all business connected therewith. Useful to 
professionals, invaluable to inexperienced writers desiring 
to get into print. Also includes editing, proof reading, 
copyrights, value and disposal of Mss., &c. 50 cts. 

Lightning Calculator, 25 cts. Bad Memory Made Good 
and Good Memory Made Better, 15 cts. Self Cure of 
Stamynering, 25 cts. Employment Seeker's Guide, 25 cts. 

Mailed postpaid on receipt of price by HAPPY 
URS COMPANY, No. 1 Chambers Street, — 





York. 


BEAUTIFUL 
charming of all Face Powders. Samples tree at Drug 


Stores. By mail, 3 cents. Boxes, 25 cents. SOLO) 
PALMER, 16 Platt St., New York. 43mly 


WOMEN use Palmer’s 
Invisible, the most 





| ESET S00 Folie 5 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES 320° Sm. 
} RRS USE 


sharlestown, Mass. 


————— : _—- : a 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 
of every kind. Send stamp for Illustrated Price List to 
Great Western GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 33—13t 


$15 00 SHOT GUN. 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Pouch and Wad-cutter, for $15. Can 
besent C. O. D. with privilege to examine before paying 
bill. Send stamp for cirenlar to P, POWELL & SON, 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 35—26t 


OATMEAL GLYCERINE. The best and cheapest 
TOILET SOAP. Sold everywhere 











QILVER-PLATED WARE polished with INDEXI- 
ca. SILVER SOAP will last many times longer than if 
polished with whiting or plate-powder, 38—tf 
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The Sunscrivrion Prick of the COMPANION is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us 


New pee can connnence at any time during 
the year. 

THE Conranion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
orde r is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
anee, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
Le made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
nioney ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- 





quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. | wasps holding a convention about his person. 


COMPANION. 
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girls had passed by, the saloon-keepers one by one | 
| peeped out to survey the situation, and confidence | 


| was restored, the blinds were opened, the doors un- | 


locked, and the trafiic went on. 


| good service in their way. 


| 
| 
—__.+—__ 
WASPS AS NEIGHBORS, ls 


Wasps are industrious workers, and no doubt do 
But they are not pleas- | 


| ant neighbors, and one can spare their company in | 


| tained access to a tree for the purpose of fastening a 


; to form a connection with an upper window of his 
' house, the objective point being a clothes-line. 


out-door labor. 
A gentleman in Hartford, Conn., the other day ob- 


rope at some distance from the ground, with which 


The 
tree standing on a neighbor’s land, permission was 
obtained to occupy it. In order to have no serious 
obstacle to climbing, the gentieman stripped down 
to pants and shirt, and went up the tree bareheaded. 
He made a successful ascent to an elevation of twen- 
ty feet at least, and was about to tie a sailor’s knot 
when a wasp interviewed him. He dismissed the 
rope for a seeond, and brushed the wasp away, and 
turned his attention to the rope again. More wasps 
arrived suddenly, and several of them stood upon 
his head, which is slightly bald, and he dropped the | 
rope, which was not yet tied. By this time et 

| 








were one thousand, nine hundred and seventy-nine 
He 


The date against your name on the margin of your paper | thought he would adjourn, and did, hurriedly, fairly | 


shows to what time your subscription is paic 
RENEWALS. 


be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES,.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subse to newspa- 
pers are hel ponsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinue 

lato to publis shers should be addressed to PERRY 

SON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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FOG AND SOUND. 

It is a common notion that fog, which hinders the 
passage of light, hinders also the transmission of 
sound. A bright and beautiful day, if quiet, will 
permit the ringing of a bell or report of a cannon to 
be heard at a great distance, it is thought. A foggy 
and rainy day, on the other hand, is unfavorable to 
hearing such sounds far away. 

Prof. Tyndall has been conducting a long course 
of experiments, and finds that the common notion is 
without foundation. 
to deaden sounds; 


Fogs have no power, he says, 
in many cases, firing of cannon 
was heard at greater distances in foggy than in clear 
weather. “The real cnemy to the transmission of 
sound through the atmosphere is proved to be not 
rain, nor hail, nor haze, nor fog, nor snow—not wa- 
ter, in fact, in cither a liquid or a solid form—but 
water in a vaporous form mingled with air, so as to 
render it acoustically turbid and flocculent.” 

— 
IN PRISON WITHOUT A CRIME, 

The life and safety of the great mass of mankind 
depend largely on the sacrifices made by a few 
Who that once knows this will ever be ungrateful 
enough to forget the patient, hard-faring class who 
work and watch for us? 





The life of the Farallon light-keepers on the Cali- 
fornia coast is singularly lonely and monotonous. 
Their house is built somewhat under the shelter of 
the rocks, but they live in what to a landsman would 
seem a perpetual storm ; the ocean roars in their ears 
day and night; the boom of the surf is their constant 
and only music; the wild scream of the sea-birds, the 
howl of the 1-lions, the whistle and shriek of the 
gale, tho dull, threatening thunder of the vast break- 
ers, aro the dreary and desolate sounds which lull 
them to sleep at night, and assail their ears when 
they awake. 

In the winter months even their supply vessel, 
which, for the most part, is their only connection 
with the world, is sometimes unable to make a land- 
ing for wecks at a time. Chance visitors they see 
only occasionally, and at that distance at which a 
steamer is safe from the surf, and at which a girl 
could not even recognize her lover. The commerce 
of San Francisco passes before their eyes, but so far 
away that they cannot tell the ships and steamers 
which sail by them, voiceless and without greeting; 
and of the events passing on the planet with which 
they have so frail a soci: NT tie, they learn only at long 
and irregular intervals. 

The change from sunshine to fog is the chief vari- 
ety in their lives; the hasty landing of supplies the 
great event in their months. They cannot even 
watch the growth of trees and plants; and to a child 
born and reared in such a place, a sunny lea under 
the shelter of rocks is probably the ideal of human 
felicity. 









—_—-— 
ARAB INGENUITY, 
If rogues are sure of detection, they manage to 
keep their roguery in check. An Arab driver had 
an ingenious way of keeping his muleteers honest. 


Mr. Klein, who rode his own mare, asked Daoud 
if he was quite sure she always got her allowance. 
“O yes!” he replied, “the mulcteers often steal 
from one another, and rob their friends’ horses, but 
I ean alw: ays tind out if your mare has been 
cheated,’ 
“How % 
ba | 


| sliding down the tree, and leaving patches of his | 
Three weeks are required atnaie’ receipt of | trousers along at intervals to show that he had been 
money by us before the date opposite your name can | there. 





alw: tys put some pebbles in with the barley, | 


Some of the wasps came down, too, but most 
| of them remained around the rope, apparently won- 
| dering what it was for. ‘There are times when it is 
pleasanter to be a wasp than a man—“up a tree.” 
icin 
A CAT’S REFUGE. 

Cats are hard to kill and not-easily lost. They find 
their way home from long distances, and manage to 
escape dangers by fire and water that would be fatal 
to most animals. The Seaside Gazette tells a tough 
story: 

Quite a catastrophe might have happened on the 
steamboat Monohansett, Saturday morning, but 
didn’t, as the sequel will show. A ‘New Bedford cat 
was exiled to Edgartown in the hope that she would 
not again return to the main land, and to the stew- 
ard was entrusted a basket containing the unhappy 
pussy. When the boat reached Edgartown, Friday 
night, the basket was opened and the cat left to go 
ashore. She, however, knew better and jumped 
overboard, being seen no more until the boat 
reached New Bedford, when the engineer had occa- 
sion to open the paddle-box. There, close beside the 
buckets, sat Tabby, wet, but safe. It seems that she, 
probably in a fit of home sickness, had climbed up 
into her dangerous seat, and had survived the terri- 
ble noise and washing of the wheel as it churned 
thirty miles of salt water. 

_- > 
THEFT. 

Two reckless lads living at Robella, Alleghany 
county, Pa., stole a can of nitro-glycerine from the 
depot at that place a fortnight ago, and concluded 
to test the power of the liquid, which they did in the 
most effectual manner. Placing the can at the base 
of asteep hill, they climbed a considerable distance 
above it, and proceeded to roll huge stones down 
until the can was struck, and the contents exploded 
with a fearful result, the shock caused by it being 
plainly felt over the whole neighborhood. Two 
cows and seven horses some distance off were killed, 
a barn near by blown to pieces, a carpenter knocked 
from the roof of a house upon which he was at work, 
receiving probably fatal injuries. A church stee ale 
toppled over, breaking nearly all the windows, be- 
sides quite a number of citizens and dwellings in the 
vicinity being more or less injured. The nitro-glye- 
erine belonged to a contractor engaged in drillfg a 
coal tunnel. The boys, who escaped unhurt, have 
been arrested, and w ill doubtless Ve called upon to 


serve aterm in the penitentiary. 
_ > 
A SAD INCIDENT OF THE MILL RIVER 
FLOOD, 


Two girls, sisters, came in this country about two 
years ago, began working at Haydenville, and in a 
year saved money enough to send forthe rest of their 
family. The family came just 2 yearto a day before 
the flood, and a happier family was scarecly ever 
seen. In just a year the whole family, with the ex- 
ception of the two sisters, were swept away by the 
flood, and one of the sisters is insane. 


‘einen 
A LIVING LINK TO THE PILGRIMS. 


Mrs. Dorothy D. Bates, of Kingston, now in her 
eighty-seve nth’ ye ar, reme mbers visiting, when a 
child, “Grandfather” Ebenezer Cobb, who was then 
an old man of one hundred and seven years, who in 
turn witnessed the funeral of Peregrin White, the 
first child of the Pilgrim band, having been born on 
the Mayflower in 1620. There are thus only two in- 
tervening links between the present time and the 
historic days of the forefathers. 


WAKE UP. 

Mr. Burnell said he was one day teaching a China- 
man ina San ancisco Sunday school. Finding it 
rather dull business trying to give a new idea to the 
childlike Mongolian, he had, in spite of himself, 
been caught in a drowse; when at the third time of 
nodding John touched his elbow, saying, *‘Mellican 





| man better wake up.’ 


seven or cight, and count exactly how many I put | 


in. The mare never eats the pebbles, and if any one 
steals barley, he is sure to.take two or three pebble 3 
withit. If I find the pebbles short in the morning I 
make hard words, pat they cannot tell how I know, 
and so they let alone cheating her,” 
on ~ - 
GUILTY FEAR. 

How conscience doth make cowards of the saloon- 
keepers, was exemplified the other day, when the 
girls from one of the schools in Pittsburgh were out 
fer a walk, going along two by two, w hen, turning 
into a street on Which saloons do much abound, all 
at once there was a clatter as of a feu-de-joie of small 
arms, caused by the sudden clapping of the window- 
shutters of all the saloons. The supposition was that 
the woman t imperance movement was inaugurated, 
and in five minutes not a saloon but was elosed and 
ready for prayer and praise. When the innocent 





—_ ~ — 


“Who WAS the meekest man?” 
school t sher. 
**Moses.” 
“Very well. W ho was the meekest woman?” 
“Never was any. 


asked a Sunday 






“MISTHER! MISTITER! what have yer done?” said 


| a native of Wicklow to an Englishman who had just 


| tie 


his horse to a telegraph pole on the street. 
“Well, Pat, what’s the matter?” 
“Jist this, yer honor. Ye’ve hitched your horse to 
the magnetic telegraph, and ye'll be in Dublin in two 


| minutes if ye don’t look out: 


A youn@e lawyer in a country town asked some of 
his friends to a little supper. Frogs were a new 
species of food in that latitude, and : a dish of them 
cooked in the choicest way was the feature of the 
occasion, Supper time approached, and during a 
temporary lullin the conversation the door sndden- 
ly opened, and an Trish waiter, in a loud Voice, an- 
nonneed suyrer thus; 
aud supper is ready!’ 





poor. ee ees, Ree 





TAKE Schenek’s Mandrake Pills if your —— wal 


VEGETINE is » perfectly harmless from any bad eff 
upon the sy: stem. a 





Buy Tue Eureka Machine Twist and take no other. For | 
| length, strength, smoothness and elasticity it is une- | 
qualled. Com. } 

| 


AstTumMaA.—Those of our readers who suffer from this 
distressing complaint are referred to the advertisement 


of Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy in another column, | 


It 1S VERILY BELIEVED by those who are constantly 
using the “Corticelli” Spool Silk and Buttonhole Twist, 
that they have no rival for hand or machine sewing. They 
give universal satisfaction. Com. 





WHETHER for use on man avicaal: Merchant’ s Gargling | 
Oui will be found an invaluable Liniment, and worthy of | 
use by every resident in the land. We know of no propri- 
etary medicine or article now used in the United States | 
which shares the good will of the people to a greater de- 
gree than this. Yellow wrapper for animal, and white for 
human flesh.—¥. ¥. Independent. Com. 








‘LASS CARDS for 25c per dozen; 2 dozen, 50c; 5 | 
H dozen, $l. 15 different samples sent free by B. Es 
STRONG, Gerry, Chautauque Co., N.Y. “44— 





| A GENTS WANTED for the new styles of V isiting 


Cards and Cases. Something new. Outfits 15 cents; 


with case, 25 cts. H. F. DAMON, New Bedford, Mass. 





END SIX CENTS postage and receive a Roneaiees 
W Chromo tree. Large catalogues free. Address H. F. 
GILNACK, South Manchester, Conn. ‘ait 


EAUTY’S Greatest Charm. Clean, sound, white 
teeth. Use Thurston’s Ivory Pearl Tooth Powder. 
Druggists sell it. F.C. WELLS & CO., New York. 


PREVENTIVE.— Children that soil the bedding 

can be cured. One bottle of “Constitution Water’ 
willdo it. Dose 15 to 40 cng For sale by all Drug- 
gists. 43eow ito 


5 FINELY PRINTED | Bristol visiting cards sent 
postpaid for 25cts. Send stamp (not postal card) for 








samples of Glass, Marble and Snowflake cards. Agents 
wanted. Commissions 40 to50 per cent. A. H. FULLER, 
Brockton, Mass. 33 


]HAT ARE ENGLISH CHANNEL SHOES? 
Sewed shoes have the seam that unites the sole and 
upper sunk into 2 channel cut inthe sole. Americans cut 
this channel from the edge of the sole and the thin lip 
turns up in wearing. The English channel, whieh never 
turns up, is cut from the surface, leaving a dark line when 
closed. As itcannot be cut in thin, poer leather, it indi- 
cates a good article. 42—4t 


EMPLOYMENT.— agents, we have 


just what you need. Our 9x11 Mounted” Chromos outsell 
any thing in the market. Mr. Persons writes: “I struck 
out sYesterd: iy, and by working easy four hours, cleared 
$7.” A lady has just reported her profits for the forenoon 
as $5; yesterday up to 2 o’clock she cleared $750. We 

can prove beyond question that one agent ordered 5600 of 
these chromos in eleven working days. We have the 
largest and finest assortment in the United States; hun- 
dreds of choice subjects from which to select. We will 
send you an assorted 100 of the best selling free of charge 
on receipt of $6 50. Send in your orders or give us a call. 
Samples by mail 25c., or 12 for $l. BOSTON FRAME 
AND CHROMO CO., 292 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
LP. O. Box 2662. 45 


Ladies at Home | 


And Men who have other ony ue —— as agents. 
Novel plans, pleasant work, Goop Send 3-cent 
stamp for particulars. _— GRAPHIC COMPANY, 39 
and 41 Park Place, New Yo 45—26t 


ROSE BUDS IN WINTER. 


Now is the time to get Roses for Winter Bloom. 
send strong Pot Roses safely by mail, postpaid 
chasers’ one of splendid, ever- blooming varieties. 5 
for $1. for $2. See our elegant descriptive cat- 
alogne conts ~4... full directions for culture, ete. Sent 
free toall whoapply. Address 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Grow- 

ers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 4eow6t 


AGENTS WANTED fcitir secs OF exe years 


selling book of the year, 


‘Ptes thai 


__Men, 1 women and 








We 
>ur- 








y Mary Clemmer Ames. 1¢ portrays the 

inner life,” wonders, marvels, mysteries, secrct doings, 

., of the Capital, as a wide-awake ** Woman 

sees them.’’ It is the raciest, brightest, and best new 

book out, actually evecioctng with good things for all. It is 

popular everywhere. with everybody. One Agent took 444 

orders in one township; another has averaged 88 each week for 

6 weeks! It outsells all other books. It has ir igge reg com- 

petitor; is splendidly illustrated; superbly w is the 

time for all canvassers, both ladies and phy pf make 

money. Agents wanted in every township. Send for circulars 

now, and sce ——< testimonials and our large terms, Address 
. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Perry’s Moth and Freckle 


LOTION, for brown discoloration of the face; also his Im- 
PROVED COMEDONE AND PIMPLE REMEDY, the great skin 
icine for Pimples, ws khead orFleshworms. Obtain 
of your druggist, or of B. C. PERRY , the noted Skin Doc- 
tor, 49 Bond Street, New York. 25— 


THE OnLY GENUINE!!! 


VISITING RED, BLUE, WHITE, 
for 50c., postpaid ; 3 doz., $1. 








(tear and Transparent. 
CARDS 


Your Name_ Beautifully 
printed in GOLD! on 1 doz. 
Must have Agents every- 


where. Outfits 25c. Samples 3c. F. K. Smith, Bangor, Me. 


FREE 


39—ly 


SAMPLE to Agents. LapiEs’ ComMBINATION 
NEEDLE-BOOK, with Chromos. Send stamp. 
DEA N&C 0., New Bedford, Mass. 


“Special sale of new type in 

y founts for Amateurs. Catalogue 

sent by JOSEPH WATSON, 

Manufacturer of the Y sone 

America Printing Press, 53 Murray Street, New York, and 
8 Province Street, Boston, Mass. 

A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $15 

Young America Press, 3 founts of type with 

spaces, two cases. composing stick, leads, ink, 

furniture, tweezers, etc. Address Jos. W ATSON, 

? Cornhill, Boston, Mass., or 53 Murray Street, 

. Send for Circular. __* 36-12 t 


9999 NOVELTIE 








Decatcomanie “Scrap Books 
le and Pictures, Sheet Chro- 


mos, Landscape Chromos, Card Printers, Embossed Pic- 
tures (new), Embossed Frames, etc., 
phlet sent free. 
cents. 


etc. 0-page Pam- 
Describes everything. 100 Envelopes, 10 
J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. dHeowtf 





MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


AMERICAN 


School Music Readers. 
In 3 Books. By L. 0. Emerson aad W. 8. Tilden 


In Book I,, which is for Primary Schools, we 
have a 3-years’ course of study, very plainly laid out, wity 
| abundant directions to teachers, and a large number of 

sweet songs, for the little ones to sing by rote and py 
note. Price 35 cents. 


In Book ITI., the course above indicated is continued, 

; and becomes a little more theoretic. The book is fitted 

| for the use of the younger scholars in Grammar Schools, 
Price 50 cents. 


| In Book ITI. part singing is introduced, and the ear 
is trained to harmonic singing. For Higher Classes ip 
Grammar Schools. Price 50 cents. 


| The music in these charming and useful books was se- 
lected and arranged by the practiced hand of Mr. L, 0, 

Emerson, and the theoretic part has been well tested by 
| Mr. Tilden before placing in the Readers. 


| 


| For High Schools pothin bing enscoal ceeds athe above Read- 
| ers better than “T SINGING,” 
| ($1 60,) already in ee suse. If A hi 2S been used, 
try “CHOICE TRIOS,” (1 00,) acollection of the 
best 3-part music. 


The new Singing School Book, “THE SONG MON. 
ARCH,” [75 cents,) is attracting general attention as 
one of the Best Books ever made for Singing Schools, 


The above books sent postpaid on receipt of retail price, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & 00,, 
711 Broadway, N. Y, 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 
LIFE OF JESUS, For Young People, 


A work ~~ nting Christ to the young in a more attrac- 
tive manner than has ever before been done. Agents al- 
ways succeed with it, because parents will have it t for their 


Boston. 





children. Contains 550 quarto pages, with 50 full- “pi age en- 
gravings. ete, $3 25. For territory address 
1.8. GOODSPEED & CO., PUBLIsHERs, 
43—26t l4 Barclay Street, New Y ork, 








VAILL’S 


Manufactured in great varioty, 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes, 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, seat 
side and shipboard. A variety 


FOLDING 


sof folding cane seat chairs for 
the South and tropical countries, 


CHAIRS 

























| 








E. W. VAILL, 
Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 


















Patentee and Manuf’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts, 
For a page of illustrations see Companion Premium List. 
BULBS ' 5 HARDY FLOWERING 
® BULBS, (our No. 4 collec- 
BULBS tion,) mailed to applicants enclosing 
Illustrated catalogue of Bulbs 
BULBS }| free. WM. H. SPOONER, 
| 39—8t Boston, Mass, 
THE HOLDER CONTAINS FHE-INK S$} 
A PAT. FOUNTAIN PEN SAVES13 TIME. HOLDER FITS 
TAY PEN Sve to 86 Stamp. Circulars. UA WK E*, 06 NASSAU ST._N ¥, 
Jonas WHITCOMB’s REMEDY. sites from a Ger 
man recipe obtained by the late Jonas Whitcomb, in Eu- 
rope. It alleviated this disorder in his case when all other 
appliances of medical skill had been abandoned by him 
in despair. In no case of a purely asthmatic character has 
it failed to give immediate relief, and it has effected many 
permanent cures. It contains no poisonous or injurious 
— whatever; an infant may take it with perfect 
safety 
The above-named ogpeen is manufactored 
solely by the Proprietors. ename and title thereo, 
adopted as a Trade-Mark to secure the public and ig 
prietors against imposition by the introduction of spuri- 
ous articles. All unauthorized use of this Trade-Mark 
will be promptly prosecuted. 
Josern Burnett & Co., Manufacturers and Proprie- 


tors, No. 27 Central Street, Boston. For sale by Dr by 
everywhere. 


GENTS 


oad 
Business Men will 7 it 
Address GAYLORD W x t sig 


| Wanted for. “the New Business 


Ma of 
ht. Send for Circa- 


lar. 16 BEEKMAN ST. 


New York, or R, A. Goa. 64 LAKE STREET, » Cheng 


Dnt ee 
THE CREAT 


NEY meDIC 


A Die REMEDY FOR INE, 
AND ALL DISEASES OF THE 


KIDNEYS. BLADDER 
AND URINARY 
= FOR SALE BY) 
Ww E. CLARKE, Proprietor, Pr Providence, R.L 


Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 


Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 
GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints @ 
which women are subject. These medicines ave purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for , 
GRAEFENBERG COMPAN 
s—ly 56 Reade Street, N NITY. 


~ ‘Type put up expressly a Print 
« ers by the New England Type Foundry’ 
105 W Vashington Street, Boston, Mass. Send an 


specimen book. 

MONEY made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full 

ulars FREE. 8.M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover St., Bost 











Printing Presses.747,.3¢7" 
SGs for Ba La- $1 Size for Cir- 


bels, Envelopes, &c culars, Etc. 
Businesa Men do their own Printing and Ad- 












“Mr, L., them iuds is done, 


Vertis Boys and Amateurs have delight- 
R tit srisement and money making. Send stamp 
SELSIC for circular, specimens, etc., to the Mauuiactuzers, 
KELSEY 


& CO., Meriden, Comm. 





MAKE ATTRACTIVE. 38 Games} 20% 


HOME 
Centennial Games just issued. The history of the 
U. 8. Government for 100 years is briefly told 02 60 
cards. “Ingenious, cane and instructive.’ "— Libre 
rian Astor Libraru, N ey stand without a ri { 
in the home circle. M diio Phillips, Sent on receipt © 
75 cents. =. rents Wanted. x. 
41-12t “TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, 
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